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DEDICATION. 



TO THORNTON HUNT, ESQ. 

My Dear Hunt, 

The English translation, by an able English 
pen, from the unpublished Italian original, of my 
work, with which you are already acquainted from 
having kindly undertaken its very careful revi- 
sion, is on the eve of publication. I beg permis- 
sion to dedicate it to you, the more readily, since 
in thus dedicating it, I am afforded the opportunity 
of recording a circumstance which redounds to 
the honour of your distinguished father, Leigjh 
Hunt, and to the whole of the work itself. You 
know that a few weeks before he finished his 
mortal career, he was requested by me to give an 
opinion upon the work, and that he not only con- 
sented to read it, but, unsolicited, he completed a 
life of courtesy by a new and conspicuous instance 
of kindness. Failing as he was in health, he 
spontaneously applied himself to revise the En- 
glish of the book, and pursued the task until the 
end of the second volume, and desisted alone when 
the state of his health rendered him unable to pro- 
ceed. In fact, it was but a few days after he had 
been thus arrested in the work, that you were 
mourning his loss. 

In noting this peculiar kindness, I beg leave to 
quote from two letters which your father addressed 
to me, and which you have seen, passages relating 
to the book itself: — 
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" July 23rd. 
** Your second volnme, with the exception of a chapter 
here and there, seems to require less revision than Uie 
first. I am just finishing tne conversation hetween 
the priest and the chaplain ; am more and more 
interested in the story ; and was particularly struck 
with the manifestation of the latter's fury over the dead 
body of the Marcliioness. His propensity to give it a blow 
was, to me, a new, and is certainly an appalling example of 
the terrible.- 

"August 3rd. 
** I think the work interesting ; its exhibitions, in parti- 
cular of some of the passions, masterly ; and I am also of 
opinion that all which is related of Italian manners and cus- 
toms, and of the vices and machinations of the priesthood, 
would be extremely welcome to my countrymen in 
general." 

He did not see the third volame, but you, who 
know how the action is increased, and how the 
argument is extended to the political, as well as 
religious aspect of the question, will not greatly 
differ from my impression, that, had Leigh Hunt 
completed the perusal of the work, he would rather 
have confirmed than have abated that opirion. 
I hold these circumstances to be the more fully 
recorded here, not only because they tell in favour 
of the work itself, but because I am thus enabled 
to acknowledge the help which I have received 
from the son, by doing honour to the memory of 
the father who practised the most refined courtesy 
to the latest day of his life. 

Believe me to be. 

My dear Hunt, 
Very sincerely yours, 

GIROLAMO VOLPE. 

27, Weymouth Street, 
Portland Place. 
2ard November, 1869. 
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THE HOME AND THE PRIESL 



CHAPTER I. 



THE SCENE OPENS. 



An infinite succession of mountains, presenting 
the most marvellous variety of aspect and contour, 
characterises the province of Lunaco, one of the 
most picturesque in Italy. The traveller loses 
much who pursues his course without stopping to 
examine the features of the country. All the 
elements of beauty are there combined ; moun- 
tains of every height, and every degree of pro- 
ductiveness, from the sterile naked rock to 
the vine-bearing slope, attesting the bounteous- 
ness of nature. Ample tracts of plain, inter- 
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sected by ri ws and streams, are bordered by 
hills which here and there rise like observa- 
tories. Beautiful valleys, rich in grateful shade, 
pictures of cultivated fields, which, if not very 
fertile, offer the choicest specimens of nature's 
gifts ; meadows of beautiful green, studded with 
a thousand varieties of flowers. Now, as by en- 
chantment, an elysium springs to view, so joy- 
fully does nature smile in her beauty ; now ter- 
ror-striking solitudes, where nature exhibits her- 
self in wild and awful magnificence. Here lakes 
and reservoirs of purest water, there cascades 
dashing forth their torrents. 

At the utmost wildness, where expectation 
prepares with a shudder to enter upon a more 
awful scene, lo ! before the eye opens an ample 
valley, presenting every possible charm. These 
varied beauties, combined so marvellously together, 
are all enhanced by the purity and salubrity of 
the air, which causes vigour and buoyancy, and 
fills the traveller with the sense of enjoyment 
in mere physical existence. 

In this charming spot the inhabitants are no 
less deserving of notice than the scenery. Every- 
where courtesy in various forms manifests itself. 
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Here it is shown in the refined manners of the 
city and high life, there in the simplicity of rustic 
frankness blended with lordly magnificence. 
Again, under the aspect of rough and uncouth 
Alpine manners, a tender heart and generous, 
benevolent disposition may be discerned. Hos- 
pitality is esteemed a sacred right, and looked 
upon as an hereditary duty. The intellect of the 
inhabitants is lively and acute, and their senti- 
ments, lofty and animated, are warmed by their 
glowing sun. The tone of their minds is in- 
fluenced and elevated by the stupendous variety 
of scene— magnificent mountains and gentle val- 
Ieys-»i.h wL the, are femiliar. l>d their 
bearing is dignified and manly. 

The principal town of the province boasts of 
having enjoyed a noble independence during the 
middle ages. More recently, though no longer 
entirely self-governed, but subject to Italian do- 
mination, it still maintained its own privileges 
and laws, until it fell under the stranger's yoke, 
as it remains at present. It can boast its warriors, 
its politicians, its literati, its artists ; while its 
old noblesse, and its monuments, bespeak past 
municipal glories. 

B 2 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE MESSAGE. 



In the parlour of a nunnery, a few himdred yards 
distant from the town of Lunaco, a priest stands 
in conversation with the Abbess, who had been 
summoned to his presence at his request. The 
eye of the priest is of intense depth ; upon his 
wdl- developed and thoughtful brow, apparently 
the seat of high intelligence, a shade may be dis- 
tinguished, betraying anxiety and discontent. 
The features are regular, and moulded in a form 
of masculine beauty ; the complexion is of a 
bronze-like darkness; the expression, power- 
ful rather than amiable, has in it, to an acute eye, 
something even of the sinister. His smile is, 
however, still most winning, although in the 
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delicately chiselled lips a malicious curve may be i 
remarked, involuntarily suggesting the idea of a 
mind perverse, or easily perverted — ^his stature 
above the middle height ; his frame slight and 
agile, but well-developed and gracefully moulded 
beneath his cassock. Though clad with strictest 
regularity in priestly guise, his appearance is 
marked by an air of studied neatness and elegance, 
as if, while wearing the cassock, he still makes 
pretensions to please. He is now at the age of 
life's greatest vigour, scarcely yet twenty-eight. 

The Abbess was a woman of middle age ; of 
exquisite manners, rather social than monastic, 
though prudent and reserved in conversation. 
She once knew the world, had many admirers in 
it, and received the homage paid to dignified and 
severe virtue. While still young and fair, 
though past the bloom of youth, she became a 
nun. Her acquaintance marvelled; the town 
was in amaze ; and murmurs circulated of an 
unfortunate attachment. The tales might be true 
or not ; but her fair fame was beyond the reach 
of censure. She had led a retired and reserved 
life, but her grave demeanour, presenting out- 
wardly, we may say, an almost impenetrable 
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impassibility^ might have been the mask which 
hid an impassioned soul. 

With her dignified manners, her knowledge 
of the world, and her gentle seriousness, she 
soon obtained the ascendancy over the simple 
nuns, and was quickly created Abbess. She 
was entirely devoted to the welfare of the con- 
vent, which chiefly consisted in winning to be- 
come its inmates as many young ladies of high 
family as possible, with the consequent advan- 
tages of a rich dowry. Instead of resorting, 
however, to the usual methods of seduction, in 
order to induce the boarders to join the sister- 
hood, she adroitly seconded the slightest tendency 
to that effect. She cherished the hope of gain- 
ing for a nun, among others of noble birth, the 
Lady Amalia Fossombroni, a great prize for the 
convent ; and a still greater prize for herself, to 
have always at her side the maiden whom she 
loved with a motherly affection. 

After mutual salutations, the Abbess observed, 
in a soft, gentle tone — " You requested to see 
me, Don Giuseppe ; may I beg to be informed 
of your wishes ?" 

" I am here, reverend Mother, by order of the 
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Marchioness of Fossombroni, to make a commu- 
nication to you. The Marchioness, this morning, 
summoned me hastily, and said to me, * I am 
growing so feeble, Don Giuseppe, I know that 
my days are numbered, and I feel greatly the 
want of my Amalia, whose smile may warm my 
heart, as its pulsations are ready to cease, and 
whose hand may close my eyes.' I assure you, 
Mother, that my eyes filled with tears. I re- 
strained my feelings, however, and said, * Will 
your Ladyship remove Lady Amalia from the 
convent where she is so happy ?' * I would not 
remove her contrary to her inclinations,' said 
she ; ' b,ut if my grand-daughter would return 
voluntarily, it would be a great happiness for 
me.' * So suddenly,' I replied, * without any 
warning to the lady Abbess ?' * The Abbess is 
a good woman, of kindly nature,' said she, * and 
will pardon my precipitation in consideration of 
my age.' I, therefore, accepted her Ladyship's 
commission, although reluctantly ; but I could 
not do otherwise. Moreover, I must say, the 
poor old lady is sensibly declining, wasting away 
visibly ; and it would, I am convinced, be a great 
comfort to her to have Lady Amalia with her." 
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The countenance of the Ahbess was clouded 
by this appeal. She felt strongly excited, more 
from love to Lady Amalia Fossombroni than 
from regard to the interest of the convent. She 
knew the world so well that she saw the danger 
of Lady Amalia*s being lost to them for ever if 
she once quitted their society. However, she 
composed her voice to a tranquil tone, and, mas- 
tering her emotion, replied : 

" Your intelligence causes me both astonish- 
ment and grief. I am sorry to lose Lady Ama- 
lia, because I love her ; but I regret it much 
more, because an obstacle will thus be placed in 
the way of her vocation." 

" I, too, have thought of that. Mother ; and 
it was that consideration which made this visit 
repugnant to my feelings. I do but execute the 
orders of the Marchioness, although, on the 
other hand, I really pity her melancholy posi- 
tion, from having sustained so many domestic 
bereavements, and am almost induced, I must 
confess, to approve of her resolution. Still, if 
Lady Amalia feels the vocation to a holy life, 
she will not lose it by her residence in the Mar- 
chioness's house ; indeed, it will sooner there be 
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confirmed than otherwise ; and, after the death 
of the Marchioness, which must too surely take 
place before long, she will return to the convent, 
to remain here for ever. Besides, Mother, allow 
me to remind you, that all the pupils who desire 
to become nuns, leave the convent on trial a year 
before entering for probation ; and this absence 
will be no more for Lady Amalia than the cus- 
tomary year of trial." 

** As the Marchioness is decided that Amalia 
should leave, I cannot, nor will I, oflfer any ob- 
jection,'* said the Abbess, rather drily ; " but we 
must first consult the young person herself. She 
may not^ under any circumstances, choose to 
quit us, but prefer to remain ; and the Marchio- 
ness, as a pious woman, would not, I am sure, 
oppose the vocation of her grand-daughter, when 
she must expect so quickly to render an account 
of her conduct." 

Don Giuseppe had previously had an inter- 
view with the young lady, and, by exciting her 
natural affection, he had induced her to con- 
sent to leave the convent in order to be her 
relative's companion. He, therefore, replied 
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to the Abbess, in an under tone, as if he would 
soften the effect of the admission : 

" I have akeady spoken to her ladyship on 
the subject." 

Had the face of the Abbess been visible, Don 
Giuseppe would have seen the blood mount to 
her very temples, and would have noted a glance 
of wrath flash from her eye. But he did not 
see this, and only traced in the tones of her voice 
the ill-repressed resentment. 

" If you have already spoken to Lady Amalia, 
I have nothing more to add ; it rests between 
yourself and her. Be it so then, and let us 
hope that God will maintain her vocation amidst 
the temptations of the world, and the more, as 
she will have you for her adviser." 

Don Giuseppe, assuring the Abbess of his zeal 
to this effect, took his leave and departed. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ADIEUX. 



To Lady Amalia the idea of leaving the convent 
was really most painful. In parting, however, 
she had the satisfaction of observing the sincere 
affliction of her young companions and the 
sisters, and receiving the tender tokens of their 
affection. Such demonstrations afford in some 
measure a compensation for the grief that is 
experienced in separating from beloved ones. 

The Abbess, although accustomed to repress 
her emotions, could not, on this occasion, hide 
all the extent of her affliction. She was losing 
a treasure in Amalia, and, knowing the attrac- 
tions of the world, she dared not flatter herself 
that she would ever return. She knew that 
she was too brilliant a jewel to grace a con- 
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vent. She had hoped that she had found in 
her a daughter who would become a nun, and 
ever remain at her side, cheering, with her 
gentle affections, the rigidity of convent mo- 
notony. Concealing, however, as much as pos- 
sible, her sorrow as inconsistent with her dignity, 
she called Amalia to her a few hours before her 
departure. Possessing great strength of mind 
and judgment, she would not attempt to dis- 
suade the young girl from obeying her grand- 
mother's will. The beloved maiden stood be- 
fore her, with cast-down eyes, into which the 
tears were stealing. The Abbess gazed upon 
her for a few moments with looks of affection. 
Taking her trembling hand within her own— 
" You are really going to leave us, then, dear 
Amalia,^' said she. 

The maiden, in suppressed tones, replied — 
*' Mother, I cannot refuse my dear grand- 
mother the consolation of my society. I am the 
only one who remains to her ;'' and she wiped 
the tears from her eyes. 

" I do not blame you, my love, but I much fear 
that, having returned to the world, you will never 
come back to us to consecrate yourself to GocL^ 
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** Oh, yeSy mother ! I shall come back." 

" Well, we will hope it. Beware of the se- 
ductions of the world. I speak to you as a 
mother. You know that I love you with ma- 
ternal affection." 

These words, uttered in the gentlest accents, 
seemed really the breathings of a mother's heart. 

" Ah, yes," answered Amalia, raising her tear- 
ful eyes to the face of the Abbess, with the most 
charming expression of love and confidence, 
" and I love you as a daughter. I have no other 
mother to love." 

"Seductive young men will flutter around 
you," continued the nun, with a more severe 
tone, but still manifesting the same solicitude. 
" They will whisper in your ear words of en- 
chantment. Beware of them." 

" I shall live as retired as in the convent, 
mother, and shall see no one," timidly answered 
Amalia. 

"That cannot be. The world will glitter 
around you in deceptive splendour. You will 
find yourself encircled by a blaze of light, that 
will bewilder your senses, and blind your facul- 
tws ; but it will prove a mere deception. You 
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will be in the midst of gaiety and mirth, exposed 
to the allurements of pleasure, but these joys 
will leave a void in your soul and deaden your 
love to God/' 

Had a more experienced eye watched the 
varying countenance of the Abbess as she uttered 
these words in so excited a manner, the secrets 
of her heart might, perhaps for the first time, 
have been penetrated ; but Amalia received them 
with reverential admiration, as the inspiration of 
holy zeal. 

'' Oh, no ! I shall see nothing of all this. 
My good, dear grandmother is very old, and lives 
in complete retirement. But, even supposing 
I had the opportimity, I would not. Oh, no ! 
I never would." 

" I know, my dearest, it will not happen during 
the life of your grandmother ; but she must pay 
nature's tribute — nor is the moment far distant 
when she will exchange this life for a better. 
Then you will be exposed to all these snares.*' 

" God will perhaps grant me the favour to 
continue my grandmother's life for some time 
to come; but, whenever the sad moment ar- 
rives that I must bid her adieu, I shall fly to this 
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sacred retreat. The world will have no se- 
ductions for me." 

" That such is your design at this moment I 
doubt not. May the Lord give you strength to 
persevere in it. I am willing to hope he may ; 
but, should this not be the case, you will often 
have reason to think of these my parting coun- 
sels." 

With forced dignity, she kissed the young 
girl's forehead, but Amalia felt the scalding tears 
upon her brow, and the pressure of her lips was 
fervent and prolonged. The weeping maiden 
was tempted to throw herself into the arms of 
the Abbess, but a feeling of awe restrained her. 

" The emotions of the heart must be mode- 
rated, my dear daughter," concluded the worthy 
Abbess, in a tone as if addressing the admonition 
to herself. " I am very grieved to lose you, but 
too deep an attachment to earthly objects is 
calculated to cool our devotion to the heavenly 
bridegroom. Remember us. Pray for us. We 
will pray for you." 

One more ajSectionate kiss was imprinted on 
the dear brow. " Now go and take your leave of 
the other nuns, and of your companions." 
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She led her by the hand to the door. Amalia 
quitted the presence of the Abbess, sobbing 
violently. The latter watched her, as she retired, 
with looks of affection; then closed the door, 
and prayed — ^mvoked a benediction upon the 
head of that dear child. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PATE OF A PAMILY. 

In a lordly mansion in the city of Lunaco dwelt 
the Marchioness of Fossombroni, a lady of an- 
cient family, who had attained to a very advanced 
period of life. With her resided a young girl, 
the daughter of her son. These two were the 
only surviving members of a once more nume- 
rous family. The unfortunate marchioness had 
lost two sons, one young and unmarried, the other, 
who died at thirty, leaving an inconsolable widow 
and his little daughter Amalia, then about three 
years of age. In her twelfth year Amalia was 
called upon to part from her mother. How often 
does death ravage a house in a very brief space ! 
Having once gained admission, he seems reluctant 
to spare a single victim. 

VOL. I. C 
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The orphan had no recollection of the gentle, 
paternal caresses lavished upon her ; but she too 
well remembered the unlimited tenderness of her 
mother, of whom she was bereaved whilst still so 
young. Thus she made early acquaintance with 
grief. The Marchioness, so deprived of her sons 
and her daughter-in-law, whom she had loved as 
her own child, had now no relative left but 
Amalia. Her grandchild was the sole remaining 
bond which attached her to life. To Amalia her 
grandmother supplied the place of the dear rela- 
tives she had lost. She centred upon her all the 
warm affection of her sensitive heart. The 
yearning of her soul was the more intense, be- 
cause it was sad, not joyful; the love of an 
orphan to her only remaining support. 

Though without her grandchild the Mar- 
chioness must live in the most desolate solitude, 
she still determined to part from her, that she 
might be educated in a convent, where the 
young ladies of good family in Italy generally 
receive their education. At the time of our 
narrative, Amalia was about eighteen. She bad 
left the convent, under the circumstances we 
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have already described, about four months. Pure 
and ingenuous, she knew but little of the world, 
nay, she was disposed, from educational prejudices, 
to regard it with aversion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

t 

PERFECT IDEAL OF A BEAUTY NOT IDEAL. 

The beauty of Amalia was not of that regular 
kind which gives life to marble, and to the living 
beauty the expression of marble. Hers was not 
the precision of Grecian art, with irreproachable 
lines, constituting an earthly idealism, embodied 
in the sensual inspirations of mythology. Nor 
was it that celestial beauty, devoid of earthliness, 
like the pictures of the Madonnas and saints, 
with which Italian artists etherealized the features 
of their mistresses, making them the models of 
their religious idealism. It was a beautypartaking 
of both, which, if it rendered her the less perfect, 
only left her free to be the more attractive. Her 
large brown eye, of lucid transparency, had a 
somewhat unquiet look of indetermination ; but 
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its glancing light indicated ineffable sweetness, 
and a combination of affection and enthusiasm. 
Her polished brow showed benignancy, and be- 
tokened serenity of mind, save when, now and 
then, the lightest possible shadQ seemed to flit 
across it, like a phantasmic vaporous cloud which 
instantly dissolves into air, and melts into the 
refulgent splendour of the heavens. Her lips 
were rather full. Her features, viewed in pro- 
file, presented lines somewhat uncertain, but not 
so imperfect as to deprive the face of its claims 
to artistic grace. The full face would have been 
a triumphant success for an artist. The side 
view presented that modified perfection which is 
a frequent characteristic of the most impassioned 
beauties. She had soft and rich black tresses, 
and her finely-arched eyebrows were of the darkest 
tint. Her hands were exquisitely moulded, her 
feet so delicately small they seemed scarcely to 
touch the ground. Her complexion, no cold 
whiteness of snow, was rather the transparency 
of ivory. Her voice sounded slightly veiled. It 
was rather deep and sonorous, and somewhat 
tremulous. Such voices seem to spring not from 
the organs of articulation, but from the heart. 
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and produce an irresistible sensation of enchant- 
ment, thrilling through the soul of the listener. 
The clearest and most musical of voices cannot 
compare with it. Fatal are those voices which 
touch the inmost fibre, and make it thrill ! It 
was a voice intoned with the softened murmur 
of the dove. 

The personal charms of Amalia were the re- 
flex of her moral nature. Her temperament 
was ardent, affectionate, enthusiastic, yielding, 
energetic, and imaginative. She possessed the 
characteristics of a woman who is a compound 
of sweetness, pliability, and heroism. A woman 
armed with her weaknesses is more interesting 
and irresistible than another who commands our 
veneration rather than love. 
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CHAPTER VL 

A CASE OF EVERY-DAY OCCURRENCE. 

A THIRD p^-son resided in the house with the 
venerable Marchioness and her grand-daughter. 
This was the Chaplain, Don Giuseppe. He be- 
longed to a family which had formerly filled a 
most respectable station, but whose means were 
now very restricted. His father was severe and 
imperious, and obliged his son to assume the 
clerical garb to serve his own interested ends. 
Don Giuseppe had not the vocation for a reli- 
gious life ; but he dared not oppose the will* of 
his father, knowing that he had nothing to ex- 
pect but harshness, should he venture to dispute 
his wishes on attaining the requisite age ; there- 
fore he took holy orders, and bound himself for 
ever. 

Seeing no way to retracti he reasoned with 
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himself, and determined to consult his own 
interest. For this purpose he put on a mask — 
the mask of hypocrisy. Thus he made a boast 
of piety, and was believed to be good. The 
Marchioness of Fossombroni required a domestic 
chaplain, and thought herself fortunate in ob- 
taining Don Giuseppe ; and he was delighted, 
for the engagement was a most eligible position 
for him, and ho even cherished the hope of a 
rich legacy on the death of the Marchioness. 
Ho had resided with her for two years when 
her grand-daughter returned from the convent. 
Although young, Don Giuseppe had a crafty 
tenderness fitted to captivate the confidence of 
the devout lady, who was easily led by his talents, 
which were real, by his exemplary piety, which 
was false ; and ho consequently enjoyed great 
mthority in the family. 

In Don Giuseppe's case, a generous nature 
and intelligent mind were disturbed and cor- 
rupted at their fount by the inflexible will of a 
father, who, imposing iron bonds upon his son, 
did violexice to his inclinations, deadening his 
SMktiments of rectitude, in order to make a trade 
of his own flesh and blood. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



METAMORPHOSES. 



From the time of Amalia's return, the house 
assumed a totally different aspect. Previously, 
the desolate matron seemed like a spirit that 
haunted the place; nor was the grave and 
serious aspect of the chaplain calculated to en- 
liven its gloom. The servants felt the depressing 
influence, and not a ray of joy came to cheer 
the mansion. But now the smile of youth and 
beauty irradiates the gloomy walls, sparkles 
through the dull rooms, and gleams through the 
air as though it were instinct with a new life. 
Now, beside the tottering step of infirm age, and 
the grave walk of the austere priest, the rapid 
footfall of youth, the musical rustling of girlish 
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attire, and the lovely form of beauty are heard 
and seen flitting about from place to place. 

How much more swiftly flew the hours of 
the Marchioness, with her grand- daughter at her 
side, to cheer her infirmities with her constant 
watchfulness and loving attention! Notwith- 
standing the sad remembrance of her bitter 
losses, blessed with the charming company of 
Amalia, she could not feel that she had lost 
every thing in the persons of her dear departed 
children. The character of the young girl, too, 
was well adapted to comfort her. Now she 
would reason seriously with grave countenance, 
and advance arguments in which, with high and 
thoughtful consideration, she would give proof 
of a cultivated mind and correct judgment and 
fine feeling. Again, she would be cheerfiil and 
gay, and shed around her the bright sunshine bf 
joyousness. She was so lovely that she was 
dear to every one, but most of all, to Don Giu- 
seppe. 

A great change was soon apparent in the 
habits of the chaplain. Before Amalia's 
return, he certainly manifested no great enjoy- 
ment in the company of the Marchioness. She 
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was a good kind lady, it is true, but old and 
infirm ; nor were her mental powers of so 
high an order as to make those who conversed 
with her forget her great age. That delicacy of 
sentiment which induces a noble soul to attach 
itself to the infirm and feeble, as a son to his 
parents, was altogether foreign to Don Giuseppe's 
nature. His disposition was too severe, harsh, 
and unyielding, to incline to the delicate task of 
consoling the Marchioness. He therefore, in his 
intercourse with her, scrupulously performed his 
duties as chaplain, and nothing more. Mass» 
prayers, spiritual conversation, and indispensable 
duties he attended to, as a matter of course, 
being hired for performing them. He was 
attentive, respectful, and useful, as far as the 
sphere of his duties extended, and thus secured 
the approbation of the Marchioness, and that 
suflSced for him. His duties finished, he retired, 
as soon as delicacy would allow, and was little 
liberal of his company to the old lady. He shut 
himself up in his own apartments, to occupy 
himself with the studies in which he was en- 
grossed from motives of ambition. One of his 
inducements for becoming domestic chaplain. 
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was, that the office would afford him time and 
opportunity to prepare a course of lenten ser- 
mons. His imposing and severe aspect, his 
manly voice,, his profound learning, his dignified 
and graceful attitude and carriage, all were gifts 
calculated to render him a perfect orator. Having 
therefore prepared a course of sermons, a splendid 
career would present itself to him. He would 
be sought in all the principal cities of the penin- 
sula, handsomely remunerated, lauded to the 
skies ; and thus he might in a few years raise 
himself to a distinguished position, and perhaps 
to the topmost rank of the hierarchy — the pro- 
bable lot of the talented sacred orators who 
acquire great fame. 

How was the change now seen in him to be 
accounted for ? Not immediately, but gradually, 
after the arrival of Amalia, he remained to con- 
verse for a longer time with the ladies. He sat 
longer at table, confined himself much less to 
his own rooms, and, when there, was engrossed 
in his own thoughts, instead of pursuing his 
studies as formerly. He began to be social in 
company, and altogether more cheerful and 
agreeable than he used to be. His conver- 
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sation lost its severe tone. It seemed to be re- 
modelled in a lighter style, and was much more 
interesting. Formerly, to the domestics, his 
manners were rigid and haughty, as if he would 
exact respect ; now, he was gentle and affable, 
as if he sought to captivate the affections of all. 
In short, he was altogether another man. What 
could have effected so strange a metamorphosis ? 
We can scarcely tell. He himself scarcely knew, 
or he would not know it. A strange sensation, 
until now unknown, took possession of his soul. 
In another man it would have been a gentle 
sentiment, and might have been indulged with 
noble pride ; but in a priest, it was a reprehensi- 
ble sentiment — a crime. It insinuates itself 
into the mind imperceptibly ; but, once there, 
it gains the complete mastery. — It is love ! 

At first, the emotion lay hidden under the 
aspect of that graceful condescension, which a 
learned man bestows on an innocent girl, and it 
seemed nothing more than indulgent kindness. 
Soon it changed to an intercourse that seemed to 
equalize the moral condition of the two. Later, it 
appeared altogether fraternal, or, at least, Don 
Giuseppe endeavoured to represent it to himself 
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as such, in bis industrious self-deception. Be- 
fore long, at moments when he thought himself 
unperceived, his eye would rest upon her with 
fiery glances, and his breast would swell with 
excitement. He drank from those beautifU 
lucent eyes the poison of a fatal passion. For 
him the musical accents of adorable ingenuous- 
ness, pronounced by those lovely lips, were 
syren notes that bewitched his soul. From that 
sweet, lovely, rosy face emanated a profusion of 
charms, that inundated his breast with a new 
unaccustomed delight. 

But he slept secure, and feared not the effects 
of the new-born passion. As yet, it was en- 
folded in discreet reserve, or rather in fear, and, 
retiring within itself, it reposed timidly in the 
secret recesses of his heart. Amalia, in her 
simplicity, observed it not ; and how should she, 
if the priest himself, subtle as he was, scarcely 
took cognizance of it ? A day, however, arrived, 
when he had reason to know the exact state of 
his mind ; but the knowledge came too late ; 
his heart was already a rebel. The tempest al- 
ready raged in his bosom, and it was no longer 
in his power to expel it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MAIDEN AND THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

It was a beautiful evening, about the end of 
March. Don Giuseppe was walking in the 
garden. The moon shed forth its placid light. 
Not a breath of air was stirring, or at least, 
only the very lightest breeze sighed through the 
leaves, as fair winged spirits fanning their wings 
between the boughs, and diffusing heavenly per*- 
fumes. He wandered slowly through the wooded 
paths. Smiling thoughts of gentleness and 
benevolence filled his mind. He was no longer 
the austere man he was. He loved every one, 
and every object in creation. His heart was 
now alive to the charms of nature. A tender 
image softened his bosom — the image of Amalia. 
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It was Dot yet graven there in characters of fire. 
His affection for her did not yet amount to a 
sin. 

The sound of a light step, turning a comer, 
behind him^ fell upon his ear. He felt an irre- 
sistible inclination to turn at that sound. He 
hoped for a meeting, and little thought how 
fatal that meeting might prove. Apparently 
rather thoughtful, her mind pre-occupied with 
fantastic imaginings, Amalia approaches. Na- 
ture had begun to speak to her with its inner 
voice, and her bosom swelled with the religious 
concentration of her spirit. A mysterious pal- 
pitation agitated her heart, producing a sensa- 
tion of delicious sadness, quite new to her. It 
was an appeal of nature inviting her to love. 

" Ah !" exclaimed she, with an expression of 
alarm. 

" What is it that frightens Lady Amalia ?" 
asked he, in soft, and somewhat tremulous 

tones. 

" Oh, it is you, Don Giuseppe ! You really 
frightened me. To see a tall figure, with a long 
black coat, coming towards me, slowly and 
solemnly, seemed like an apparition or a spirit.'* 
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Don Giuseppe most heartily cursed the long^ 
long black coat at that moment. " Your ladyship 
was abstracted,'* said he, suddenly, and rather 
tartly ; " and perhaps some rosy thoughts were 
interrupted by the black apparition." 

The maiden experienced a sentiment of com- 
punction, fearing that she had spoken rudely to 
him, and the more, that, as a priest, she re- 
spected him. With innocent familiarity, as if 
to make her peace with him, she approached, 
and laying her hand upon his arm, moved a step 
forward, thus tacitly, — with ingenuous and grace^ 
ful simplicity — inviting him to do the same. 
He felt the pressure of her hand upon his arm 
course through his veins like fire; but by a 
violent eflFort he composed himself, and continued 
in a tone of affected indifference, " What were 
you thinking about. Lady Amalia ? Some 
subject, I am sure, in harmony with this beauti'- 
ful evening ?" 

Looking within herself, she had the tact to 
perceive that it would not be well to tell what 
was passing in her mind a few instants before, 
and she answered the question of the priest by 
saying,— 

VOL. I. D 
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" Oh, nothing. I was only enjoying the 
beautiful night." 

That which had remained undecided in the 
mind of Don Giuseppe during the course of 
months, was decided at length in a single second. 
The passion which had hitherto reposed dor- 
mant in his heart, now awoke. In an instant 
it assumed a degree of force which nothing here- 
after could vanquish. The new passion raged 
in his breast as though a lion had just awoke 
from his slumbers. He quickly learned the 
nature of the sentiment. It was tremendous 
and unconquerable, as it must ever be in the 
bosom of a priest, when once admitted, if not 
immediately repelled. A glance of hope shot 
through his mind that the maiden, ingenuous 
and untutored in passion's lore, with her heart 
yet vacant, though so disposed to love, might 
easily be gained, and with this wicked project 
in view, he at once commenced his diabolical 
arts. 

" Ah ! yes," said he, gently, " you could not 
help being enchanted with this lovely night. 
What can be compared to its splendour ? All 
nature breathes love. Do you feel its myste- 
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rious fragrance which expands itself in the de- 
velopment of the plants whose secret endear- 
ments are hidden from the profane eye by the 
shadows of night ? You feel how the quicken- 
ing zephyrs float sweetly around, and caress 
smoothly our countenance. The moon, with 
placid ray, looks down, as the quiet spectator of 
the tacit loves of nature, which experiences a 
revival of vigour in this fresh spring season." 

The innocent girl felt in listening to his im- 
passioned language a sensation of delight, and 
also of trepidation, but she made no reply ; and 
the priest, growing more enthusiastic, continued, 
" Yes, this mutual sympathy " — he did not 
venture to say love — " is the supreme law of 
creation. Cast your eyes, dear Lady Amalia, 
towards the azure vaults of heaven. Look at 
the stars shining above our heads, suspended 
in beautiful order in the immense void, nor 
deviating from their assigned course. It is by 
mutual sympathy that they are thus regulated 
in faultless order and harmony. Their sym- 
patliy is the well-spring of life ; the power by 
which existence is maintained." 

Amalia's whole frame trembled. He felt the 

d2 
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tremor, and exulted in it. He hoped that he 
had touched her heart. Believing this tremor 
to be the precursor of love, he was proceeding, 
but the hand which, with innocent confidence, 
she had continued to rest on his arm, was sud- 
denly withdrawn, and fell quickly to her side. 
Instinct, which is so often the safeguard of 
virtuous and ingenuous souls, warned her that 
these words, however sublime they sounded, 
had a double meaning, and were intended to 
instil poison through her ear into her heart. 
In removing her hand she involuntarily with- 
drew a step from him, and with trepidation, and 
not without bitterness, exclaimed, " Oh, Don 
Giuseppe!" and Don Giuseppe felt that his 
insidious words had roused suspicion instead of 
love. A glance of anger, sorrow and despe- 
ration shone in his eye, and was almost discern- 
ible in the chaste light of the moon. He knew 
that all was lost, unless he remedied his position 
immediately. Nor did the means of repairing 
his error fail him. He scrupled not to use any 
method that was likely to answer his purpose. 
As if he had perceived neither the removal of 
the hand, nor the exclamation which seemed 
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intended as a reproach^ he turned these impas- 
sioned sentiments, with impious artifice, int-o 
religious ardour, and thus continued. "Ob- 
serving the uninterrupted order and harmony 
with which the heavens and all created things 
are regulated, ought we not to admire the Pro- 
vidence which bound all things together with 
such loving bonds, with a view to their preserv- 
ation ? Let us turn our thoughts to the heavens, 
* which declare the glory of God/ If all ani- 
mated nature raises hymns of praise to God, 
how much rather ought man to use his high 
intelligence, as the interpreter of the creation, 
in praise of its Creator !" 

While uttering these words, so sublime, though 
dictated by insincerity, the dangerous priest 
seemed to be inspired. From that moment he 
made use of the cloak of piety and became a 
consummate hypocrite, concealing under .a vir- 
tuous exterior, a corrupt he£irt. He had already 
laid his plans for enslaving the mind of his 
intended victim. 

While listening to the conclusion of his rhap- 
sody, Amalia reproached herself for the shadow 
of aversion she had felt towards him, and was 
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more than ever coDfirmed in her belief of his 
exalted piety. She now felt the highest admir- 
ation for the sublime conceptions he had ex- 
pressed, and concluded by mentally resolving 
to put her whole trust in him. 

With these different reflections they retired 
to their respective apartments, the one to sink 
into the placid slumber of innocence, the other 
to experience all the agonies of a furious and 
delusive passion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TWO ITALIAN FAMILIES. 

In this province of Italy^ as more or less in all, 
the months that are passed in the country are 
more cheerful and delightful. Formality and 
etiquette are laid aside ; all difference of rank 
seems forgotten between persons of civil con- 
dition. Thoughts of rustic pleasures and simple 
pastimes are suggested by the beautiful pros- 
pects offered by nature, by the purity of the air, 
by the profusion of fruits and the abundant 
crops which clothe the country in splendour. 
Here the citizen moves in perfect familiarity 
with the nobleman. In Italy, with the abolition 
of feudalism, the most familiar condescension 
was introduced, and is still more a characteristic 
of the country. 
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Signer Fantoni and his wife were residing in 
their country house, which was near to that of 
the Fossombroni family. They were of middle 
rank, and possessed of rather an ample fortune. 
They had an only son, named Francesco, who 
was their glory and their hope. The Fossom- 
broni family was yet undisturbed by death, and 
they * and the Fantoni moved together as excel- 
lent neighbours. Though their stations were 
not equal, they wer« not so dissimilar as to 
make mutual familimty repugnant to either. 
The fathers of the two children, men held in 
high consideration for honesty and intelligence, 
were both remarkably courteous. The young 
mothers of Amalia and Francesco were amiable 
and graceful, and the former free from all pride, 
so that they lived on the most friendly terms ; 
enjoyed each other's society with the utmost 
familiarity, their intercourse being entirely di- 
vested of all tiresome ceremony. Amalia's 
mother, in the severe loss she sustained on the 
death of her husband, received affectionate and 
sincere sympathy from her neighbour, and from 
her friendship derived more consolation than 
from any other source. Amalia and Francesco 
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were great friends in their early life, and were 
constantly associated in the innocence and csire- 
lessness of childish play. Francesco was three 
years the senior of Amalia. They amused 
themselves in the garden, or chased each other 
along the courts, witli infantine simplicity. She 
would throw flowers into his face, or strike him 
with grass or hay, and then skip off to escape 
his playful vengeance — the torture of a kiss. 
He would climb the trees, with marvellous agi- 
lity and daring, to the great terror of his little 
companion, to gather the first ripe fruit, and 
present it with cavalier air to his youthful lady- 
love. She would cull for him lovely bouquets, 
and present them with a charming smile of in- 
nocent tenderness. Sometimes she would play 
him a trick. Holding to his lips some beautiful 
fruit — a cherry or strawberry perhaps — at the 
moment that he opened his mouth in delighted 
expectation to receive it, she would suddenly 
snatch it away and transfer it to her own, 
leaving him with his mouth full of air. Seeing 
him half angry, half mortified, she would pacify 
him with a sweet and unexpected salute. They 
chased the sheep and lambs, running amidst the 
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flocks, and frightening the timid animals in 
every direction. When they met a drove of 
cattle with their formidable horns, he would 
raise his stick boldly, like a little Paladm, to 
protect his frightened beauty. When tired, they 
seated themselves under the shade of their fa- 
vourite trees. He would make her a soft cushion 
of grass, and, as they reposed, they would in- 
dulge in mutual confidences. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HUMANIZING INFLUENCE OF THE GENTLE 
AFFECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 

When Amalia grew older, and became an or- 
phan, she was placed by her devout grand- 
mother in a convent ; Francesco was sent to a 
seminary. But they ever retained grateful re- 
collections of these delightful years, never to be 
recalled. Francesco had already made great 
progress in his studies. He had received prizes 
and commendations in abundance, and he ex- 
ulted in his success, because Amalia would exult, 
and would be proud if he raised himself above 
his fellow students. Animated by this idea, he 
studied with more and more intensity, and his 
mind, filled with the hope of pleasing her, be- 
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came increasingly noble and amiable. At the 
time of Amalia's return, Francesco had already 
for three years been studying law at the univer- 
sity of Padua. His personal appearance, amidst 
the youth of Italy, was remarkable, even among 
the most distinguished, and his talent shone 
conspicuous. His frame was strong, and deve- 
loped with vigorous elegance. His composed 
countenance, in serious and dignified amiability, 
was striking from its purity of contour, and 
interesting from its robust pallor, the effect of 
which was heightened by his fine black hair. 
His large dark eye was equally expressive of 
affection or anger; the former always judiciously 
bestowed, the latter excited only by love of 
justice, and ever free from passion. His spa- 
cious and noble forehead bore witness to the 
high imaginings which filled his mind. His 
manners were somewhat reserved, without being 
cold or stiff. Young as he was, his mental 
growth was very conspicuous. To his enthu- 
siastic spirit poetry spoke. He sung of love 
in tender strains, although love did not yet thrill 
through his heart ; for his fondness for Amalia 
was merely a sweet and dear memory of child- 
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hood, which had nothing in common with ex- 
citing passion. He saw her still a child, nor 
could he fancy her a woman. His songs as 
yet hovered in the region of idealism. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MYSTERIOUS SENSATIONS. 

It was Easter. The University, as usual, was 
closed for a fortnight, and Francesco flew to 
the embrace of his parents. They were now 
residing at their country house, enjoying the 
freshness of the early spring in the midst of the 
beauties of nature, who was just presenting her- 
self in new attire, after throwing aside the coarse 
apparel of winter. Here a fragrance of the young 
grass, and springing flowers ; there a delicious 
fanning of Zephyrs, with an opening of green 
in the fields and meadows; here again trees, 
white, red, and yellow, all in flower ; the bleat- 
ing flocks and lowing herds, the birds joyously 
warbling, the peasantry indulging in the merry 
song and dance, and the lords and ladies of the 
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towa coming to enjoy the retirement of their 
country houses, — all bade welcome to the new- 
born spring.. 

Like the rest, the Marchioness, with Amalia 
and the chaplain, went into the country. They 
were near to Francesco and his parents, but all 
intercourse had ceased between the families. 
After the death of her daughter-in-law, the Mar- 
chioness had led so completely the life of a re- 
cluse, that the Fantoni had ceased even to call 
upon her. The two young people had not met 
for many years ; but they still retained sweet 
recollections of their childhood's intercourse. 
To Amalia, perhaps, the most tender, excepting 
those connected with her beloved mother ; but 
they regarded them as childish recollections. 

One morning Amalia went to call upon a widow 
lady in the neighbourhood, the Countess Belfiore, 
who, with her children, was staying in the coun- 
try. She went without opposition, having asked 
permission of her grandmother in the absence 
of the chaplain, who certainly, had he been 
present, would have cleverly discovered some 
obstacle. To serve his own purpose he always 
endeavoured to excite the timidity of the Mar- 
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chioness. Suspicious himself, he tried to arouse 
her jealousy, or rather, the priest being jealous, 
endeavoured to arouse the suspicions of the 
grandmother. 

Had Amalia any secret reason for desiring to 
pay this visit, beyond the pleasure of seeing her 
friend, the Countess ? The daughters of the lady 
were young, the eldest not yet thirteen ; hence, 
from the difference in age, although much 
attached to each other, their intercourse could 
not be confidential. 

IVancesco visited at the house, and the 
Countess treated him with the courteous defer- 
ence due to his talents. Amalia knew this. 
Devout as she was, although every day she spent 
hours and hours in orisons, notwithstanding she 
was so superstitious, still she was young, with 
an affectionate heart, unaccustomed to keep 
over it a strict control, and guard it from sur- 
prise. The air around her, as around him, 
infused love with mysterious agitation, balmed 
by their mutual breathing — it was the same air 
in which were moving two beings formed for 
each other. 

From the Countess and her family, the most 
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welcome reception awaited Amalia ; but she was 
not cheerful, for she did nft feel at ease. They 
were alone, and had no visitors staying with 
them. She strove to affect the cheerfulness 
that she did not feel. 

She experienced, without being able to account 
for it, an uncertain, indefinable sensation of sad- 
ness. It was the warning of presentiment 
which announced to her the solemn passage 
from a life without care, without passion, to one 
of cares, of passions, of love. A few brief 
moments, and life's book would be opened 
before her eyes, written in characters blotted 
with tears, and coloured with the sombre tints 
of grief. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CHIVALRIC DECLARATIONS. 

The Countess and her daughters were in a 
room on the ground floor opening on the garden, 
as is usual in the country. Groups of flowers 
of grateful fragrance charmed the senses. Before 
them stretched one of the most beautiful gardens 
that can be imagined. At a little distance a 
wooded mountain rose as a background to the 
picture, and in its bosom rested a spacious 
and deep valley. The scene was truly charm- 
ing, and the air was most fragrant and balmy. 

Visitors enter the house without knocking. 
In the country no etiquette is maintained. 
Friends are never announced. The door stands 
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open, and thieves may gain ready access. In 
this happy country, however, no one fears 
thieves ; but a thief entered this morning and 
bore away a heart ! 

Suddenly, with frank, but not too boisterous 
confidence, the entrance door is thrown open. 
" Oh Francesco !" joyfully exclaimed the children,, 
running to surround him, while one of five years 
old clasps his knees in her embrace, her head 
hardly reaching above them. He approaches 
the Countess, and, in cavalier style — according 
to use and wont in Italy — kisses her hand, 
salutes her daughter with friendly politeness, 
and caresses the youngest, without looking round 
or observing any one else. 

There is some one in the room who at the 
sound of that name, pronounced by her little 
friends, feels her heart throb with a sudden 
start, " Oh, how handsome ! How noble !" 
almost escaped her lips on beholding him. Her 
heart beat wildly with a palpitation, the precursor 
of wilder agitations, which she was quite unable 
to restrain. It is the first throb of love. Thy 
fate is decided, loving maiden ! Thou feelest 
the first throb of love, mysterious, sweet, celes- 
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tial, painful, and now thoa art nambered among 
the initiated ! With a graceful movement of 
timid embarrassment and confusion, she turned 
a little aside, to hide her lovely face finom him, 
thus betrayii^ her iU^repressed emotion. 

The Countess, either with playful malice, or 
altogether unthinkingly, pointed to Amalia^ 
saying to Francesco, " Here is an old acquaint- 
ance of yours.'' Amalia, her face suffused 
with rich blushes, answered half playfully and 
half perplexed, turning towards him with ador- 
able timidity, "Ah, he will not remember 
me. 

He heard the gentle tones. They were those 
of a well-known voice, although its notes were 
firmer and more touching than when last they 
greeted his ear. It was a voice which filled his 
heart with delight, its inmost fibres responding 
to its vibrations as of old, yet with greater in- 
tensity. He looked at her, and beheld a friendly 
face which smiled to his soul as the clear bright 
sky of his native land smiles to the returning 
pilgrim. He recognized the beloved features of 
that dear face which was the joy of his uncon- 
scious childhood. In a single instant how many 
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sweet remembrances crowded his mind, of 
caresses^ of affections, of the hours passed in 
innocent and blessed intimacy in the meadows, 
on the plain, on the hill, in the wood, in the 
fields. But the infantile characteristics of that 
face had disappeared. At sight of her he felt a 
renewal of all his old tenderness ; but blended 
now with a more decided affection, strong and 
gigantic, henceforth invincible — with love. She 
modestly cast down her eyes, which she had 
raised caressingly to his face, with a smile of 
mingled sweetness and melancholy. 

He regarded her with a gentle look of com- 
plaisance, though with some degree of confusion, 
and taking her unresisting hands, and drawing 
them gently towards him, exclaimed, " What ! 
not remember Amalia ? Amalia, who left along 
the course of my life a trace of joy and happiness 
which can never more be effaced ? Amalia, who 
so gladdened my childhood's existence that in 
future years, however sad the actualities of life 
might be, yet the recollection of those happy 
days must ever shed gladness on my heart to 
the latest hour of my being." 

At these words she raised her eyes, in which 
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trembled the hurried pearls of love, and with 
a smile of gentle confidence she pressed, for 
a moment^ the hand which still held both 
hers. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

RETURN TO MODERN ACTUALITIES. 

Without abusing the indulgence of the Countess, 
this tender discourse could not be prolonged. 
Indeed^ Francesco felt that it had already been 
carried a little too far. He approached Lady 
Bdfiore, therefore, and begged her to excuse if, 
carried away by emotion, he had for a moment 
forgotten the respect due to her. He said that 
he was sure, kind as she was, she would pardon 
his forgetfulness, which was caused by the plea- 
sure of seeing the companion of his early years, 
so long a time having elapsed since they met, 
and their present meeting being so very unex- 
pected. The Countess kindly answered with a 
cheerful and friendly smile, that, far from being 
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offended, she was exceedingly gratified that this 
happy meeting had taken place in her house. 
She could, she said, fully appreciate and willingly 
sanction, the indulgence of their delicate and 
natural emotions on first seeing each other, and 
would have regretted that the restraint of her 
presence should detract from its interest, for, 
indeed, she rejoiced with them, as their mutual 
friend. Francesco was guarded after his first 
impulse. He conversed gracefully with all, was 
pleasant and cheerful, but it did not escape the 
eye of the Countess, nor that of Amalia, that he 
was greatly overcome by emotion. 

In the innocent and simple mind of the eldest 
daughter of the Countess, the occurrence ap- 
peared nothing more than the natural manifesta- 
tion of pleasure caused by meeting accidentally 
after the lapse of so many years. Amalia exerted 
herself to be gay and easy, but the tremulousness 
of her voice, the frequent heaving of her bosom, 
and the involuntary unsteadiness of her hand, 
betrayed her real sensations. Francesco, with 
true delicacy, soon took his leave, not, however, 
without whispering in her ear, so as to avoid 
being overheard, " We shall meet again." He 
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departed, leaving her the subject of impressions 
that coidd never be eflFaced. 

When he was gone, Amalia did her best, 
though without success, to compose herself. She 
knew not what to say. The Countess looked at 
her kindly, but left her to her embarrassment, 
without speaking a word. At length Amalia, 
with maidenly modesty, made an effort to speak. 

" I little expected this meeting" — this delight- 
ful meeting, she would have said, had her lips 
uttered the promptings of her heart. The 
Countess replied significantly — 

" No, but do you regret it, my dear child ? I 
should be grieved if it had annoyed you." 

" Oh, my dear madam, how could I feel an- 
noyed ? To meet with the friend of my infancy, 
and so dear a friend as he was to me — it would 
be wrong indeed to feel annoyed, and especially 
when everybody speaks so well of him !" 

The Countess smiled, and, before long, Amalia 
rose to take leave, saying that her time was ex- 
pired, but, in reality, impatient to find herself 
alone, that she might revel in the new sensations 
which had taken possession of her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



HEDGES HAVE EYES. 



With slow step she crossed the meadows and 
fields which separated her own residence from 
that of the Countess. In appearance she was 
the same girl that trod that path an hour or 
two earlier, but how changed was her soul! 
But no, she was not the same even in appearance. 
As she went, she was jocund and gay, stopping 
perpetually, now to look at a flower, now to ob- 
serve a tree in full leaf, now to listen to a bird 
warbling with ardent song its notes of love 
among the branches. Nothing escaped her 
attention. But this was the last time she would 
cross those meadows in gladsome liberty. On 
her return how changed she was ! She passed along 
the same path, but, her mind pre-occupied with 
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dreams, she little heeded any of the charms of 
nature. Her thoughts were directed to one 
single object. Her whole mind was engrossed 
with new and sweet, but at the same time pen- 
sive thoughts. She mused with delight on 
Francesco. 

In this beatific, dreamy state, completely ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts, she moved on al- 
most unconsciously, and passed by a small thicket 
of trees. Unobserved by her, from among the 
leaves, a fiery glance steadily regarded her, like 
the eye of an evil genius. The glance of this 
mysterious, scrutinising eye was a tremendous 
combination of love and jealousy. It seemed 
endued with the power of envenoming the air, 
of withering the plants, of fading the flowers 
and herbage, of annihilating her ! It was the 
glance of Don Giuseppe. 

He had learned that she was gone to pay this 
visit, and, with fatal presentiment, he foresaw 
the consequences. He left the house, and took 
a position from which he might observe all that 
passed. He watched and saw Francesco leave 
the Countess's house with an air of confidence 
and joy, and read his satisfaction in his face. 
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Don Giuseppe could have stabbed him at that 
moment. That radiant countenance assured 
him of love returned and conceded to another 
by her who was the object of his sacrilegious 
idolatry. Still concealed, he watched Amalia as 
she returned to the house. To him the change 
in her was clearly perceptible. He divined the 
new thoughts that were passing through her 
mind. His suspicions were confirmed. Jealousy 
possessed him, and he meditated execrable 
schemes of vengeance. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FIRST DELIGHTS OP AN INNOCENT LOVE 

EMBITTERED. 

In a state of unusual agitation of mind, Amalia 
reached the house. She was followed by a man 
habited in black. His eye, too, was black, but 
his heart was still blacker. Dark thoughts 
clouded his brow, and his meditations were 
fearful. With furtive step, and concealed as 
much as possible by the plants and inequalities 
of the ground, he followed her, his stealthy 
course suggesting the tortuous movement of the 
serpent. 

The young girl entered the principal apart- 
ment of the mansion, and, for the first time, 
failed to run to salute her grandmother after 
her short absence ; not that she forgot her, but 
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that she desired to dwell on the absorbing 
thought. 

But the absorbing subject is suddenly inter- 
rupted. A solemn step announces the approach 
of Don Giuseppe. He enters the room. Amalia 
pretending not to observe him, keeps her eye 
fixed on a book, which, on hearing him, she has 
taken up, and opened at hazard. 

Perhaps the priest approaches the maiden to 
reproach her in harsh tones and severe language. 
Oh, no ! He would frustrate his own plans by 
doing so ; he is too acute for that. He is only 
a paid servant in the house. It is by artifice 
that he maintains his superiority and influence. 
If he did not know how, on occasion, to be 
bland, courteous, submissive — if he were not 
careful to observe the show of dependence, 
he might lose his ground ; he might even be 
compelled to quit the house, where, in effect, he 
is master, but where he is not yet so firmly 
established as to dare to assume the manners of 
'one. Besides, about what, and to what purpose 
should he seem offended ? What authority has he 
over Amalia, except that which she herself con- 
cedes to him in his character of spiritual physi- 
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I It is essential then that he uses caution in 
the treatment of her mental malady, lest she 
should recover from her attack of scruples and 
dismiss her adviser ; and so he desired to prolong 
her indisposition. He therefore addressed her with 
a specious smile on his countenance. What a 
smile ! It was a mixture of bitter poison mingled 
with fallacious sweets — a smile of hypocritical 
suavity benignant with malignity. 

** Dear Lady Amalia," said he in his most 
insinuating tones of admiration and indulgence, 
" you have had a long walk ; I have not 
seen you all the morning. Are you not very 
tired ?" 

" Oh, I have not been walking all the time, 
Don Giuseppe," answered she innocently, in a 
tone still more gentle than usual, as if she would 
caress him to atone for hiding from him a secret 
which she had not the courage to disclose. '' I 
have had a long rest, and in delightful com- 
pany." Her heart beat violently at this decla- 
ration, nor was his less excited. The one pal- 
pitated, however, with a gentle expansive palpita- 
tion ; the other with the rude, contracted throb 
of suppressed jealousy. 
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" Whom have you been to see ?" asked he, 
his livid lip curved to a pretended smile that 
turned to a malicious sneer. She saw the smile 
without remarking the sinister meaning ; yet it 
seemed to her a disagreeable smile. 

" The Countess Belfiore. Oh, what a sweet 
woman she is ! What amiable children they are ! 
How sorry I am that they are so young, that 
there is so much difference of age between us. 
I should like to make friends of them — ^real 
friends — to tell them all my thoughts.** 

"You have thoughts, then,*' said the wily 
priest, " which you could not confide to any but 
friends?" Speaking with a marked accentua- 
tion, which seemed to be meant for jest, but 
which was far from being so in reality. 

At this crafty question, Amalia's countenance 
paled under the scrutinizing glance of the priest. 
She was tempted to think that he was actuated 
by malice, having discovered the state of her 
mind. " But no," she thought, " he cannot be 
spiteful, and ask malicious questions/' 

" Oh, there are many frivolous things," said 
she, quite disconcerted, " that you cannot tell 
to anybody but friends — so — because — because 
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it would not be right to annoy other people with 
girlish nonsense." 

"Love makes her cunning," thought the 
priest. She loves! thundered in his heart- 
" Oh, certainly," answered he, " because things 
of little moment cannot be told to the con- 
fessor." 

At these words, uttered with significant 
manner, a thought shot through the mind of 
the youthful devotee like a flash of lightning ; 
" Have I done wrong in thinking of a man — in 
encouraging Francesco ? Perhaps I have com- 
mitted a sin in looking at him so fixedly — 
perhaps it was wicked when he took my hand 
and I did not withdraw it, but abandoned it to 
the pressure of his with delight. I fear it was 
wrong to allow him, without opposition, to say 
such sweet, tender words, as he had no right 
perhaps to utter, nor I to hear." 

Such thoughts chased each other tumultuously 
through her brain when Don Giuseppe so artfully 
named the confessor. But notwithstanding the 
scruples which arose within her, she had the 
presence of mind to reply — 

" Oh, I have no secrets that I ought to tell 
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the confessor, dear Don Giuseppe," though 
apparently a little vexed, and colouring with con- 
fusion or displeasure. 

" Another act of rebellion," said Don Giu- 
seppe to himself. She loves! repeated the 
mysterious voice in his heart, yet more power- 
fully. But yet he was doubtful whether she could 
really love Francesco so soon, or whether she 
merely experienced a slight impression, produced 
by the remembrance of her childhood, which 
would soon be obliterated. Quickly, however, all 
doubt vanished. With his acuteness and know- 
ledge of the human heart, it was impossible 
that he could long be deluded. He saw the 
too evident signs of an ardent love, the flames 
of which could never more be extinguished. 

Though he could no longer doubt, he was 
still determined to probe this timid heart to its 
core, that he might afterwards the better torture 
it ; like a wicked, cruel boy, who lays his snare to 
catch a harmless bird, strips it of its feathers 
while yet alive, and subjects it to the most bar- 
barous tortures. 

" You would have a great deal to say to the 
Countess and her daughters on meeting after 
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SO long an absence. What lovely girls they 
are !" 

" Oh, they are sweet, amiable creatures,'* 
answered Amalia warmly ; " I do so love them, 
and I love the Countess as a mother ;" and a 
tear moistened her eye as she thought that she 
had no mother to whose heart to confide the 
secret of her own — a secret to communicate not 
to any but a mother or the very dearest friend. 

" I suppose, as it was so early, they were 
alone : were they not ?" asked Don Giuseppe. 

This unexpected question caused Amalia the 
greatest embarrassment. She would have been 
thankful to make her escape, to hide herself. 
She never before experienced antipathy towards 
any one ; but she now felt to hate the inquisitive 
priest, who seemed to ask questions only for 
spite. She could not bring herself to confess 
that there was a caller, and who it was. She 
replied therefore, " Yes, they were alone.'* She 
spoke in a low tone, and with hesitation, for it 
was the first time that she had uttered a false- 
hood. " Oh yes, they were alone/' repeated 
she. 

** A lie 1" thought Don Giuseppe. She loves I 
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again thundered in his heart, which was bleeding 
with anguish. 

For telling this untruth, she framed an excuse 
to herself to exonerate her conscience. Under 
priestly catechising she had learned subtlety. 
" I have not told a story," reasoned she with 
herself, " for we were alone at first for a long 
time." 

During this conversation, that poor heart was 
laid bare to his lynx eye fixed eagerly upon 
it. Her heart was subdued by his cruel glance, 
like the dove in the talons of the hawk. Exulting 
over his victim, the bird of prey plunges his 
deadly claws and cruel beak in her, and, having 
already lacerated her tender frame, fixes in her 
breast his greedy eye, drunk with the quick 
gushing blood, joyful in the contemplation of 
her death struggles. 

So poor Amalia's heart lay bare and unde- 
fended under the terrible eye of the priest. He 
counted its tender pulsations, every one of which 
he solemnly resolved should be bitterly atoned 
for, with as many tears of blood. 

To shorten the embarrassing scene, Amalia 
rose and left the room to go to her grandmother. 
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He had already extracted from her all that he 
wished, and even more, so that he did not care 
to detain her. Indeed, he felt the necessity of 
being alone to indulge the fierce thoughts which 
were horribly rending his spirit, and to arrange 
his dark machinations. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

MORAL CONFLICT AND FATAL CRISIS. 

Don Giuseppe retired to his own room and 
shut himself in. 

His first sensation was that of despair and 
utter prostration. He, a priest, was precluded 
from ever daring to look with loving eyes upon 
a beloved face — and if he did, the glance, in 
others innocent, would be in him a sin, and 
doom him to perdition. A look of love from 
her coxild never be his. Religious and good as 
she was, it might before have been a perilous 
attempt, but not a hopeless undertaking for 
refined hypocrisy, to seduce the heart of the 
innocent maiden. But now it was impossible 
— now, that another love, and sinless love, 
filled her heart. At that thought he bounded 
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from the easy chair in which he had thrown 
himself on entering the apartment, paced the 
room, and exclaimed with frenzy, " Never, 
never ! Neither by angelic nor Satanic force can 
she be mine ! Never will she bestow upon me 
one thought of affection. She loves with long 
standing attachment, deep rooted in her nature, 
and now revived with hundred-fold force — with 
all the violence of passion — of a sentiment that 
for years and years has been assimilated with 
her existence ! And for whom does she feel 
this love, this overwhelming love? For one, 
before whose high-souled enthusiasm my head 
ought to bow in humility. He is not clad in 
these detestable garments which debase and de- 
grade a noble nature, and which weaken and 
intimidate a lofty soul. He will acquire fame, 
honour, and glory, in the world, while I shall 
remain among these splendid helots, obscure, 
held in no esteem, except by a few imbecile 
bigots — by everybody else despised. Such is 
my portion. 

His eye is fixed, with intense concentration, 
immovably on the ground, the pupil alternately 
expanding and contracting from the intensity of 
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his mental anguish. His lips are Uvid and 
convulsed ; his distended nostrils sending forth 
his gusty breath in the delirium of impotent 
rage. A horrible picture does he present of 
bate and hopeless rage. Such must Satan have 
been when iexpelled from heaven — splendid in 
his fallen beauty, a beauty bearing the impress 
of reprobation. 

In the intensity of his excitement, thought 
fails him. The struggle of his mind overpowers 
his iron frame. Unable to repress his agony, 
and transported with the excess of rage, he 
bites his hands, lacerates his arms as if he would 
tear away the flesh, plucks up by the roots his 
dishevelled hair. He utters suppressed, but 
furious groans. His face is horribly convulsed. 
In this state he remains for some minutes, then 
overcome — breathless — he falls with his face 
upon the bed, and there stifles his groans. He 
feels himself the toy of an unclean, malicious 
spirit, who wills his destruction — the spirit of 
jealousy. Virtue feebly strives for the mastery, 
but Vice conquers her, and she quickly hides 
her face, and, trembling and despairing, takes 
flight. 
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After this fit of fury he somewhat composes 
himself, and seems in measure quieted. Having 
risen from the bed, by chance, he catches a 
glimpse of himself in the glass. He sees him- 
self so changed, his face wearing such a fright- 
ful expression of rage, that he shudders at him- 
self. 

A sweet idea dawns upon him — an idea for a 
moment beams peace into his mind, and the 
sinful tempest of his heart abates for a season. 
To his mind recurs for a moment the sweet 
days of childhood, when he was yet innocent and 
pure, and he thinks of the soft caresses of his 
parents, of the love by which he was encircled 
when he was bright and happy — of the days when 
he was distinguished among his fellow-students. 
He thinks of his mother, whom he so dearly 
loved, and the recollection of her tenderness 
aflflects him deeply. He indulges for a brief 
instant in these gentle thoughts, as if that hard 
heart were softening. But suddenly, alas! a 
wild idea again rushes over his brain and utterly 
banishes this sweet, but transient calm. 

He thought of the noble, the virtuous, the 
beloved — his rival — with whom it was useless 
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to strive now for precedence. He determined 
to pursue that course on which he had entered 
— the course of impiety. 

What right has virtue to control him ? he 
asks himself with Satanic pride. Was he not 
by a cruel father forced upon an execrable ca- 
reer? Did he not find himself compelled by 
his father's inflexibility to take vows which de- 
stroy every dear affection and enervate the mind 
of man ? Is he to blame if in the exacerbation 
of his spirit and bitterness of his heart, he hates 
all mankind, and, with adverse interests, makes 
war against them — against Francesco, the most 
detested of them all ? 

In these horrible dreamings of hate, he laughs 
with an internal laugh of complacency. Groans 
mingle with his terrible laugh, which is reflected 
on his livid lips. 

While he nourishes and caresses these atro- 
cious thoughts, exulting in them, and yielding 
himself up to his dreadful fancies, an idea for- 
midable and threatening presents itself to his 
sight which freezes up his life's blood — he 
thinks of hell — of God — of religion — of his 
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soul, and feels his heart writhe with the terror of 
desperation, not of remorse — with stubbornness, 
not with repentance — and he defies the tremen- 
dous wrath of God. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PRELUDE AND HARMONY. 

Girlhood is like the spring. Nature yields 
its sweetest fragrance. The buds and flowers 
bashfully and timidly shoot forth in the meadows, 
and half hidden, half disclosed, come out in the 
trees. The tender and delicate grass is yet 
small, and scarcely dares to penetrate the earth, 
though its tints are of the most vivid green. 
All nature revels in gladness. Playful zephyrs 
float idly, fanning the tender plants with the 
gentle undulations of their wings. All nature 
is clad in gay colours. Every object wears the 
variegated mantle of hope. 

So fly the dreamy days of the tender maiden. 
The sensations she experiences are not yet deter- 
mined. An indistinct and vague aptitude for 
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love, only partially developed, invests the simple 
graces of immature budding life, before it knows 
the influence of love's maturing ray. 

Amalia has passed from the opening years of 
life's spring time to the age which waits for 
love. An unknown and indistinct sentiment 
excites in her bosom ineffably sweet thrills, she 
feels her heart dilate, a vivid warmth kindling 
in her hitherto unconscious soul. Nature no 
longer laughs in gaiety to her eye, but speaks 
to her heart in sublime and melancholy accents, 
uttering the language of love. Her eye, before 
so vivacious and unreflecting, is now fixed and 
concentrated. Her smile, which was so confi- 
dent and joyful, is now tinged with the lightest 
shade of pensiveness, and is doubly winning; 
the expression of her face is no longer marked 
by the serenity ignorant of care, nor evinces 
sadness, but seems wrapped in sweet pre- 
occupations. 

Her voice utters graver and softer tones, not 
light, voluble notes, as heretofore. 

Thus in one day is Amalia changed from 
her former self. She is compelled to restrain 
the beatings of her heart with her hand. She 
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experiences emotions of indefinable tenderness, 
moving her to weep; tears fall not, but her 
eyes are moistened with love's himiidity. The 
song of the bird no longer sounds objectless, 
light, and joyous to her ; it is the tender call 
of love, with which the fond mother summons 
her beloved mate. The morning air, kissing 
her brow, no longer produces exuberant joy and 
vivacity of spirits, but seems to sigh in harmony 
with her heart. She loves the flowers — not 
now the most gaudy, but those of more subdued 
colours and form, and more delicate odour ; 
these seem to possess a more mysterious signi- 
fication, harmonising better with the state of her 
soul. 

She prays, but abstractedly, though with 
greater enthusiasm, and her prayer ascends in 
sweeter fragrance, proceeding now from an im- 
passioned heart. In the midst of her prayer a 
beloved earthly image keeps its steadfast place, 
and fearing that she is less devout, she prays 
more and still more ardently. Fear not, 
maiden ! God is your merciful Father. He 
placed in your breast a heart to love. He con- 
secrated love in Eve, the mother of all, when 
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he gave her for a companion to Adam, God is 
not harsh with his creatures. He loves the loving 
man, and approves the tenderness of woman. 
He sanctified love by rites and ceremonies both 
under the old and new law. Fear not, dear 
girl, that this pure love which has entered your 
heart is a sin. Fear not, whatever priests may 
say, or rather, whatever the priest may say ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

PERFIDIOUS SUGGESTIONS. 

At a window, overlooking a beautiful garden, 
sat an aged lady; a priest stood beside her. 
The lady appeared to be regarding some object 
with the most affectionate interest. The priest's 
eye was fixed with eager and sinister gaze. 
While thus occupied, the two conversed. 

" How anxious my Amalia makes me ! She 
does not seem the same being she was a few 
days since. How changed she is ! Do you not 
perceive it, Don Giuseppe ?" 

" Yes, madam, I see it but too clearly," re- 
turned Don Giuseppe, with tremulous voice. 
" When she first returned from the convent she 
fluttered about the garden lively and gay, now 
plucking the flowers without motive for the 
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mere pleasure of crushing or scattering them— 
now racing with the dog and uttering childish 
cries of gladness; chasing the butterflies or 
chatting with the gardener. Every thing then 
amused her. But now, indeed, she is not the 
same ! Look, your ladyship," continued he, fol- 
lowing up his artful observations, " how slowly 
and steadily she walks along the paths, plucking 
the flowers and distributing the colours with 
such thoughtful art. She rarely or never smiles, 
scarcely ever speaks, and when she does, her 
voice is softer and lower than formerly." 

Don Giuseppe's words produced upon the 
Marchioness exactly the impression he desired. 

" Oh, yes," she exclaimed, " I fear her heart 
begins to palpitate with an afi^ection that is felt 
only too early — which comes but too soon to 
trouble life's tranquillity. I fear, unknown to 
us, she nourishes an attachment." 

At these words the bosom of the priest was 
oppressed with most painful sensations, and his 
penetrating eye assumed an indescribable ex- 
pression of grief, hate, and love combined. 

"Oh, yes," continued the Marchioness, 
*'I fear that the pure delights of girlhopd 
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have vanished for ever. She loves, Don Giu- 
seppe/' 

Don Giuseppe shuddered at the sound of 
these two words so casually coupled with his 
name. It surely was an atrocious jest of chance. 

" She loves, and she has not yet confided her 
secret to me ; she has never said a word to me ! 
I trust that, at her tender age, she has made no 
unhappy choice. I should be glad to see her 
settled before I leave this world, but surely she 
would love a worthy object ; for she has never 
shown a sign, even in her girlish gaiety, of want 
of sense or lightness. But I do wish that she 
had confided to me the secret of her heart." 

Don Giuseppe was greatly excited by the 
words of the Marchioness. A tempest agitated 
his heart, though it raged silently and unper- 
ceived of mortal ken. With profound dissimu- 
lation, however, he answered — 

" I cannot hide my opinion from your lady- 
ship. I firmly believe that some powerful secret 
cause has produced this change in Lady Amalia. 
The signs of it are but too evident. She has 
certainly lost her serenity of mind. No doubt 
she has conceived a violent passion, and who can 
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wonder, at her age? Heaven grant, inex- 
perienced as she is, that no unworthy object may 
have surprised her heart." 

" You frighten me, Don Giuseppe. We must 
watch her narrowly, and discover her secret." 

" Yes, that is the only way. We must do 
so in order to find a remedy, in case a remedy 
should be required. First of all, we must know 
the object of this passion. Should it be one of 
those unworthy, thoughtless men with whom 
the world abounds, without principle and without 
fear of God—" 

" I see no young man about here," said the 
Marchioness, "who can have made this im- 
pression upon her ; but I cannot, on the other 
hand, account for this marked change on any 
other ground. What is your opinion, Don 
Giuseppe?" 

" I could not say," answered he, as if speaking 
to himself. "I know of no one. Francesco 
Fantoni has been at home for the last few days, 
but I should think she has not met him — and 
yet, in the free coming and going that she en- 
joys here, it is possible that, by chance, she has 
met him. But I can hardly believe it. . Had it 
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been the case, Lady Amalia would have men- 
tioned it before this." 

" I should not have objected to this attach- 
ment, although the young man is not of noble 
family, for I have heard him spoken of most 
highly. I am told that he possesses extraordinary 
talent, and, indeed, he gave promise of it in his 
childhood. But a word or two you dropped at 
times makes me afraid that he possesses little 
religion. Do tell me plainly, Don Giuseppe. Ydti 
must know his character, because he was in the 
seminary when you were there completing your 
studies." 

" I hope," answered he, " that Lady Amalia 
has not engaged her affections to a man who, I 
have reason to believe, is without the fear of 
God. At least in the seminary, although but a 
boy, the superiors looked upon him with sus- 
picion, as a dangerous character, and watched 
him closely. If he is now what he was suspected 
of being then, he is certainly a bad young man, 
although he may enjoy the favour of the world. 
It is true that he may be improved now, though 
the university of Padua is not exactly the place 
to reform a young man's character, but rather 
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to debase a virtuous disposition. During his 
stay here this autumn, he has never been seen 
in church to attend mass. He is serious and 
grave, it is true, and lives quietly enough, but 
still he may be a wolf in sheep's clothing. 

" Oh, what sad times we live in," said the old 
lady. " How wicked the world is getting ! I 
shall be thankful to leave it. And if that young 
man is such—" 

" It is only my supposition, madam." 

" It is a supposition which seems only too 
probable. If he is the man you imagine, and, 
for her misfortune, my Amalia loves him, I 
would rather see her dead than tied to him." 

" Let us hope they have not met, let us hope 
for the best," said the priest, finding that his 
insinuations had answered their purpose. 

*' Would you, dear Don Giuseppe, see and 
investigate the affair, and interrogate and coun- 
sel my poor Amalia, as a religious man and as 
a priest ? I have not the courage. I confess 
my weakness. If, unfortunately, she should be 
indulging this passion, I should not have strength 
of mind to say any thing to afflict the dear 
child, she is so good !" 
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" Trust in God, Madam, in the blessed Vir- 
gin, and in our protector saints, and you will 
see that all will be well. Leave the affair to 
me. I will do all for the best. I will speak to 
the young lady, and question and advise her 
with paternal affection and prudence." 

" I trust to you implicitly, Don Giuseppe, and 
confide entirely in your friendship. You will, I 
am sure, employ your utmost zeal to find out a 
remedy, if it is needed. A poor old woman on 
the borders of the grave, and an orphan girl, are 
dependent upon your care." 

Having received from Don Giuseppe reiterated 
assurance of his solicitude and zeal, the Mar- 
chioness retired to her own room to pray. 

Don Giuseppe's mind was soon actively en- 
gaged in determining upon his future operations. 
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CHATTER XIX. 

THE MACHINE SET IN MOTION. 

In the evening the Marchioness retired to her 
room, being too weary to keep about. 

Amalia, as was her wont, followed the Mar- 
chioness when she retired, and remained in her 
room about a quarter of an hour, repeating the 
prayers with her; then, having given an af- 
fectionate embrace, accompanied by a benedic- 
tion, she returned to the room where Don 
Giuseppe was awaiting her. She little imagined 
the impatience with which he desired her return, 
in order to commence the edifying colloquy 
which he contemplated, and to which she pre- 
pared herself to listen, as usual, not only with 
patience, but with interest. She generally found 
the company of the priest very agreeable. He 
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had a superior mind, and the grace and elegance 
of his language were very striking. In ad- 
dressing her, he endeavoured to colour his most 
severe precepts with a pervading touch of 
gentleness. For some time past he had exerted 
himself to the utmost to render his conversation 
still more attractive, in hopes of winning her 
sympathy, and teaching her to think him equally 
learned and agreeable. In his exhortations he 
insidiously instilled venom. His pictures of pure 
religion were painted with a flattering and im- 
passioned colouring, calculated to inflame her 
mobile and plastic fancy with far other than de- 
votional ideas, under the fallacious and seductive 
pretext of piety. 

He endeavoured at the same time to give his 
instructions a somewhat severe aspect, and to 
tinge them with the romantic, the delicate, and 
the tender, without at present making them so 
openly voluptuous. 

Upon Amalia's appearance Don Giuseppe ad- 
dressed her, saying — 

" 1 have to speak to you on a subject of great 
importance." 

At this intimation her heart smote her. There 
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is frequently within us a delicate sense teaching 
us intuitively that that which is in appearance 
harmless, may cause us danger and grief. As 
cattle distinguish between poisonous and whole- 
some herbs, and choose the wholesome and re- 
ject the bad — as various animals, from natural 
perception or impulse, feel sympathy or aversion 
for each other — as plants attach themselves one 
to another, reciprocating their sap, and mutually 
assisting to propagate their kind; or conceive 
an aversion the one for the other, so that if one 
be placed in too close proximity to another, it 
will turn aside its roots to escape the hated con- 
tact, and, if its enemy be not removed, will fade, 
sicken, and die — so, by natural instinct, without 
being able to oflfer a reason, the young girl 
shrunk from opening her mind to the priest, 
and declaring her love. 

Amalia stands before Don Giuseppe. She 
tries to appear at ease and indifferent, though 
unsuccessfully. He assumes an appearance of 
paternal affection ; and he does it successfully. 
He commenced in caressing but firm tones. 

" This evening. Lady Amalia, I have to per- 
form rather an extraordinary office. It is my 
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duty to assist you in examining your conscience^ 
and finding out what is passing in your dear 
little heart." 

The dear little heart was now beating at a 
furious rate. 

" Oh, Don Giuseppe, are you fond of joking? 
I have nothing to tell that you do not know." 
She was perhaps nearer the truth than she sus- 
pected. " Nothing extraordinary is passing in 
my heart, and I cannot believe that the little 
fancies of a poor girl's brain can be of any in- 
terest to you." 

She spoke jestingly, but her voice trembled 
and bare witness to her internal agitation. 

" I can readily believe that nothing extraor- 
dinary is passing within you ; what should 
there be extraordinary ? Every one sees what 
your occupations are, and how you pass your 
time. But the Marchioness is uneasy about 
you, and entreats me to ask you some questions 
in order to extract from you your secret, if you 
have one. I can but feel for the poor old lady. 
She loves you so dearly that she is always an- 
xious about you. Her importunity arises from 
excessive love, mine from my obligation to obey 
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her. But never mind, it is all simple enough. 
It will suffice for me to tell her that I have 
spoken to you. But would you believe it, 
Liady Amalia? the Marchioness is continually 
repeating, ' I am sure my Amalia has something 
on her mind that troubles her, something ex- 
traordinary that she will not or dare not tell — 
something that she knows is not right.' I 
have repeatedly said to her, 'How can your 
ladyship think such a thing? Can you be- 
lieve that your granddaughter would nourish a 
thought in her mind that she would not express ? 
Siu*e Lady Amalia is incapable of it. I know 
her too well. She is so good and simple- 
hearted and sincere.' " 

Amalia becomes crimson. She feels the 
commendation of the priest as a reproof, and 
her conscience reproaches her. 

" Notwithstanding all I can say," continued 
Don Giuseppe, " she persists in her notion, and 
says that within a few days you are so changed 
that you are not like yourself. Indeed, I myself 
.notice a great diflFerence. Perhaps you are not 
weU?" 

"No, not very. I have — a headache." 
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"Then I may tell the Marchioness she is 
mistaken, and that it is your health.*' 

" Oh, no, I am quite well ; do not make her 
uneasy." 

" Well then, am I to tell her that the change 
she laments is caused by a little fit of love? 
Ha, ha, ha !" 

''No, not a little..." 

" A great one then ? You do love some- 
body, eh ?" 

" I said it was not a little fit, but I did not 
say it was a great one, Don Giuseppe," said 
poor Amalia, trembling. 

" But, Lady Amalia, you place me in a di- 
lemma. Look.*' 

" Yes, SU-." 

" I really begin to think that the Marchioness 
is not wrong, and that you are in love, my poor 
girl. But I hope that you will not have to 
blush for your choice ; that you love some steady, 
virtuous youth, some religious man." 

" Yes, he is good and virtuous, everybody 
says so. Everybody says he is the best in the 
place." 

'' And who is the youth ?" 
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"Signer Francesco Fantoni," said she, in 
low and hesitating tones. 

"Signor Francesco Fantoni," replied the 
priest solemnly, but neither hastily nor severely. 
"Signor Fantoni! Answer me truly and 
sincerely. Do you really love him ? Could 
you conquer your passion ?" 

" Oh, impossible ! impossible !" exclaimed 
she, with energy. " 1 have loved him from a 
child. He has never been out of my thoughts, 
I have always prayed for him. I asked the 
fiither confessor of the convent if I might 
pray for him, and he said I might if my prayer 
was sincere, and incited by religious motives, 
and not mixed with evil thoughts." (Thus do 
the priests insinuate the first ideas of evil 
thoughts in the minds of young girls.) " I 
prayed for him quite innocently, for I did not 
know that I loved him so much as I now find 
I do. Everybody loves him, and it is natural 
that I should love him better than any one else, 
be was so good to me ! He was the companion 
of my childhood !" 

" You have seen him then," said Don Giu- 
seppe with the severity of a censor, accompany- 
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ing his words by a smile of bitterness, showing 
that his breast was overflowing with gaD. 

" Yes," answered Amalia, tremblingly. 

"Where ?" 

" At the Countess Belfiore's/' 

"When?" 

" The day before yesterday." 

"Then they were not alone," said he, in 
tones of reproach, as if to upbraid her with 
falsehood. 

" They were alone for half-an-hour when I 
first went." 

" What did he say to you ?' 

" Nothing that was wrong/ 

" But what ?" 

"That he had never forgotten the bright 
days of our early friendship — that he loved me 
now as much as then, and more." 

" And what did you say ? I suppose you 
were silent." 

" Yes." 

" Did he take your hand ?" 

" Yes." 

"Did he press it?" 

« Yes." 
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" But you did not return his pressure ?" 

" Yes." 

"But without manifesting a return of af- 
fection ?" 

" Oh ! I could not help doing that ; my 
heart swam with a delight I never felt before." 

Her words were torture to the priest ; how- 
ever, he continued his interrogations. 

" Have you seen him since ?" 

« No." 

** Have you thought about him much ?" 

" Continually." 

" Have you tried to banish the thought ?" 

" Never. On the contrary, I have sought to 
be alone, that I might dwell upon it." 

" And did you not think you were committing 
a sin ?" 

" I almost feared so, but still I hoped not." 

" Why r 

" Because I thought God would not disap- 
prove of my love." 

A silence of some moments followed. Don 
Giuseppe seemed the judge, Amalia the delin- 
quent. 

Presently he approaches her with a solemn step, 
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when she with almost childish petulance, yet 
with a show of resolution, says : 

" Well, I do love him, and what then ? Can- 
not I share his lot ? Ought I not to be proud 
to call myself his? Will the holy church 
oppose the contraction of a holy bond ? — ** 

And she was proceeding, and would, perhaps, 
in the heat of the moment, have shaken off the 
yoke which the priest had pressed upon her 
neck, but he, with an air of hypocritical com- 
passion, cried, 

" Do you know who it is for whom you thus 
openly declare your love ?" 

" A noble young man, universally esteemed." 

" He is an infidel." 

At these words a dreadfiJ shudder seized the 
over-excited girl, who felt herself annihilated at 
one blow. The word infidel fell like a thunder- 
clap upon her brain. It conveyed to her the 
idea that he was hopelessly lost — condemned to 
eternal torments. Her face became over- 
shadowed with the pallor of death. " My 
Francesco an infidel!" she exclaimed wildly. 
" Saints and angels, give me courage and 
strength to support the blow, it is too terrible !" 
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** Yes, an unbeliever," cried Don Giuseppe ; 
" he believes in neither the saints nor the Virgin, 
and very likely not in our divine Redeemer 
either. Will you, unhappy girl, unite your lot 
with that of such a wretch ? You, an angel of 
paradise, will you consent to give yourself away 
to a condemned sinner ?" 

Here the poor girl burst into a flood of tears. 

"I do not ask you to believe my words alone, 
but to listen to facts. Ask anybody in the 
neighbourhood if he was ever seen in church, 
if he ever goes to mass, if he lives like a 
Christian, or shows the least sign of being one." 

"Then he whom I believed so good and 
virtuous — *' her words were interrupted by 
convulsive sobs: but having quieted herself a 
little, she continued, " he to whom I had given 
my whole heart — the beloved companion of my 
early years — he is then a wicked man, without 
fear of God, and I — and I love this man with 
the whole strength of my being. Oh, holy 
Virgin ! Mother of God ! Have pity upon me ! 
Have pity upon him, and touch his heart !" 

"Oh yes," answered Don Giuseppe, as if 
deeply affected, " oh, yes, pray to the Father of 
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Mercies on his behalf. Pray to the blessed 
Virgin that she may intercede for him. Beseech 
the saints in paradise, that he tnay be made 
worthy of your love. I too will fervently pray ; 
and if grace should be given him to repent of 
his ways, I will do all in my power that his 
wishes may be crowned, and that your love may 
be satisfied. But mind, Amalia, while he 
remains in his present state, a good Christian 
like you, a pious soul, must not think of him. 
I tell you plainly, with tears in my eyes, you 
cannot even think of him without sin. You 
would not, my daughter, embitter the last days 
of your poor grandmother, by indulging in a 
profane and sinful affection. You would hasten 
her end, and she would descend into the tomb 
without bestowing upon you her parting bene- 
diction ; and without her blessing you would 
never again know peace as long as you lived. 
Pray, and pray unceasingly, to the good Jesus, 
our Saviour, and he will give you strength to 
resist temptation. It is Satan himself who 
tempts you with this ardent love for this wicked 
man." 

" Oh, no ! I will never afflict my kind grand- 
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mother. I will conquer this unhappy affec- 
tion, though I should die. I will tear it 
from my heart. But, gracious heaven — I shall 
die!" 

" Oh, do not say so, my dear daughter. God 
gives strength to those who confide in him, and 
in me you will always find a friend to counsel 
you, to guide you, and to receive your confidence 
with true paternal affection. You may confide 
all your troubles to me." 

The weeping girl, in her frenzy of desperation, 
took his hand and passionately kissed it, bathing 
it with her tears, as if he were the angel of 
goodness. At the contact of her lips with his 
hand, fire seemed to pervade his veins. He felt 
himself burning — in flames. With almost 
superhuman force he contrived, however, to re- 
strain this all but uncontrollable transport, which 
would have betrayed his real character, and 
banished him ignominiously from the house. 
The moment of his delirium past, he resolved 
to turn l^is excitement to religious account. As 
if he could no longer restrain his pious emotions, 
he placed his hands upon her head, and, with a 
show of paternal affection, gazed at her with de- 
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vouring eyes, while she believed that his regard 
was merely one of compassion. 

" Courage, my Amalia," said he, " courage ;** 
and hastily quitting the apartment, left her in a 
state of deadly anguish. With precipitate steps 
he gained his own room. 

The following day the Marchioness interro- 
gated Don Giuseppe with the utmost interest. 
He rendered her an account embellished to suit 
his own views. He thought it prudent that she 
should not mention the subject to Amalia for 
a few days, for he feared lest a tender confidence 
should weaken the resolution of the Marchioness, 
and that the plans he was laying should be dis- 
concerted. 

At table all passed quietly, but sadly. The 
Marchioness fixed an eye of intense affection on 
her grandchild, and addressed her more kindly 
and tenderly than ever. Amalia tried to appear 
the same as usual, but her tremulous voice so 
much lower and more touching, the significant 
sadness of her eye, and, from time to tinae, the 
falling of a furtive tear, denoted the suffering of 
her mind. 

The priest made every effort to render the 
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conversation cheerftil, to infuse life into it, but 
in vain. His amiability and instructive conver- 
sation only seemed to sadden the ladies still 
more. He changed his tactics, was quiet, sedate, 
and even melancholy ; but he carefully sought 
to keep their minds occupied with touching on 
various topics, religious and secular. He feared 
silence, lest in an outburst of tenderness on 
either side, the subiect should be introduced. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE MACHINE CONTINUES TO REVOLVE, 

Until Francesco had returned to college, Don 
Giuseppe desired that things should continue 
enveloped in mystery and remain in suspense. 
But it was necessary to watch Amalia, in order 
to prevent a meeting with Francesco, and keep 
her constantly occupied, that she might not have 
time to wander abroad. For this purpose she 
was called early in the morning to listen to a long 
sermon. Then followed mass, then litany, and 
then meditation. His object in thus occupy- 
ing her in religious duties was two-fold. He 
wished to keep her engrossed with arguments and 
subjects apt to excite her imagination. For 
disposed as she was to enthusiastic excess, both 
by her vivacious and impulsive character, and by 
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her convent education, the Hveliness of religious 
impressions would he calculated to weaken the 
impression Francesco had made upon her ; while 
further, these various devotional observances 
would prevent her leaving the house, because re- 
tirement is an especial condition of the spiritual 
exercises. The other object that he had in view, 
was to alarm her with discourses prepared for the 
purpose. The darkened room, the lachrymose and 
sepulchral tones of the preacher, the doctrines he 
laid down, which, so far from revealing the conso- 
ling, simple, and gentle truths of the divine code, 
were made the vehicle for intimidating her spirit 
— the narration of strange fancies, imagined in 
the barbarous ages by ignorant and superstitious 
monks, their dreamy horrors augmented by the 
deception and fanaticism of succeeding centuries 
— stories of condemned spirits returning to 
earth under horrible aspects, to render an account 
of their sufferings, surrounded by fire, and emit- 
ting flames from nose, eyes, and mouth, their 
torments resembling those to which she was 
subjecting herself in nourishing her sinful love, 
and which would be the portion of Francescp 
hereafter; — such were the means he used to 
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accomplish his object. He represented unclean 
spirits in every variety of form, wearing angeKc 
appearances, artfully alluding to her tempter, 
who, though a demon, appeared to her trans- 
formed as an angel of light. 

" Can he be a demon disguised ?" asked poor 
Amalia in her agitation. The wicked priest 
believed not his own infamous tales, but she too 
surely gave credence to them. By means of 
these exercises he succeeded in exciting the ut- 
most terror in her breast. He alarmed her 
about the state of her soul, and caused her to 
think with fear and trembling of her love as 
condemned of heaven— as a crime— and to 
believe that unless she fought against it with all 
her might, and overcame it, her soul would be 
lost, and she would perish eternally. But still, 
in spite of all, she found it impossible to tear 
his image from her heart. If she could re- 
nounce the idea of seeing him again, she 
could not stifle, or conquer her affection for 
him. She prayed more and more fervently, 
devoted herself more completely to exercises, 
offered the most solemn promises to God that 
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she would not dwell upon the idea of his love ; 
but all without avail. 

In the mean time, the few remaining days of 
the vacation drew to a dose, and Francesco was 
surprised and disappointed that he saw no more 
of Amalia. He gazed anxiously at the windows 
of the habitation which contained his treasure ; 
but they were always deserted. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THERE ARE GOOD AMONG THE EVIL, AS WELL 
AS EVIL AMONG THE GOOD. 

The parish church of Rivalta was situated about 
half a mile distant from the residence of the 
Marchioness. The priest of the church, Don 
Domenico, was one of the best and pleasantest 
men in the world. He was bom of humble 
parents, who lived in the country, but whose 
circumstances, for their position in life, were 
comfortable. 

There is nothing more common in Italy, 
than for a humble agriculturist, who has a 
numerous family, to make priests of one or two 
of his sons, or even more. It is a natural am- 
bition on the part of a father, and is one of the 
readiest means of securing a competence for his 
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son, and of seeing him treated as a gentleman 
among gentlemen. The chosen one among 
several brothers is proud of his exaltation. He 
feels it an honour to quit the spade and plough^ 
to soil his hands no longer with cultivating the 
ground, and to launch forth in a new career, with 
the prospect of a rich living. 

Now Don Domenico was placed in a seminary 
by his father, and he made great progress in his 
studies. He was of a cheerful disposition, and 
greatly beloved by his companions. He made 
no ostentatious display of piety, but was sincerely 
religious, and his conduct was altogether irre- 
proachable. He was noticed by the Bishop, who 
esteemed him highly, and under his auspices he 
studied theology. When he became a priest 
his family had the satisfaction of seeing him in 
the enjoyment of a good benefice. He was a 
dutiful son, and not ashamed of his parentage, 
like too many of the priests. His father visited 
him at will with a freedom that did equal credit 
to both. 

When gentlemen from the neighbouring city 
came to the priest's house to enjoy a game at 
cards, he did not hide his father as if ashamed 
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of him, and those who did not choose to sit at 
the table with him were given to understand 
that their visits could be dispensed with. He 
would not allow his father to be placed at 
another and lower table than himself; and so 
great were the favour and esteem which the 
blameless conduct of the priest inspired, that the 
count and the nobleman disdained not frequently 
to take a seat beside this fortunate father. 

The manners of the priest were free and 
somewhat blunt, but his habits were those of 
the strictest propriety. His conversation was 
unstudied and pleasing. Though slightly inclin- 
ing to satire, it never degenerated into evil 
speaking, while he freely applied the lash to the 
openly vicious. His sayings were acute, and if 
a little inclining to be rough, were full of spirit 
and humour. His dress, if not over-neat 
and particular, but rather rustic, was always 
proper, though he would never wear the long 
coat reaching almost to the ground, and the 
three-cornered hat, commonly used by priests, 
except as regarded the coat, while celebrating 
the services of the church. 

He was not, it is true, of that excessively 
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melancholy and rigidly sanctimonious turn of mind 
which gains for some priests the reputation of un- 
canonized saints; but he was a man of irreproach- 
able and dignified conduct, and was strict in his 
belief of the Roman Catholic prejudices ; for the 
superstitions instilled with our education fre- 
quently obscure good sense. However, in him 
superstition wore its most bearable aspect, miti- 
gated, as it was, by good faith, and not covered 
with the Pharisaical mantle of pretended devo- 
tion. 

He was always ready to assist his parishioners 
with his counsel, which was most judicious, and 
to succour them when necessary. He visited the 
poor at their own houses, offering them consola- 
tion. He was the pacificator in domestic dis- 
putes, without ever obtruding himself officiously 
or unasked. If called to the sick bed by day or 
night, whether at table or engaged in study, he 
was always ready to obey the summons to give 
spiritual consolation. He never hesitated to tra- 
verse mountains, face cold or heat, cross marshes 
and bogs, and undertake the most fatiguing 
journeys, for his parish was large and incon- 
veniently situated. His were true consolations. 
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He took DO advantage of those moments of 
terror which are frequently aggravated, for lucre's 
sake, by the priest, to obtain large legacies and 
suffrages ; but he endeavoured to mitigate the 
sufferings of the sick with true, solid, and dis- 
interested solace ; such as was a support for the 
good in accomplishing the great journey, and 
an incentive to repentance for the hardened 
sinner. 

It was characteristic that he performed his 
duties in an unstudied manner bordering on 
roughness. He availed not himself of those 
ejaculations, those sighs, those husky tones, and 
that solemn grimace which are looked upon so 
often as appertaining of necessity to the office of 
a priest, and more especially a Roman Catholic 
priest. But though his manner might be 
slightly careless and indifferent, it was less the 
effect of negligence or want of interest than of 
temperament. His parishioners made all due 
allowance for this little failing, and his name 
was everywhere coupled with benedictions. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT. 

A YOUNG clerk was in the habit of going very 
frequently to the house of the priest. He was 
the son of honest parents, who had a large fa- 
mily, but who were poor, and found their means 
very limited, and their burdens increasing. The 
family thought of making the eldest boy a priest, 
because he would be able to afford them some 
assistance when he began to say mass. The lad 
was of a gentle disposition, and seemed admira- 
bly adapted to the sacerdotal calling ; indeed, it 
was rather his own choice than that of his pa- 
rents. He had a natural tendency to quiet, and, 
while still a child, almost always avoided the 
noisy recreations of those of his own age. He 
loved to attend church, and be permitted to 
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perform various little oflSces there, such as car- 
rying the surplice and the candles, holding the 
collecting-box and receiving the alms; per- 
forming, in short, the office of a little sacristan. 
He recited prayers unceasingly. He spoke little, 
seldom smiled, and lectured his young ac- 
quaintances because they did not imitate his ex- 
ample, instead of following their own childish 
occupations. His family resided very near to 
the church, and the boy was immediately under 
the eye of the priest, who was so pleased with 
his activity in the services, that he determined 
to enrol him in the sacerdotal ranks. He sent 
him, therefore, to the seminary at his own ex- 
pense, and at the time that we make his ac- 
quaintance, the youth was pretty well advanced in 
learning, but he was much more conspicuous 
for his religious melancholy. He had com- 
menced his theological studies, and now the 
priest had him very often at his house, and at 
his meals, respecting him greatly for his steadi- 
ness and sincerity. 

The village being only about two miles distant 
from the town, he walked to his studies early 
every morning, and returned in the evening, his 
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benefactor arranging with a pious famUy to give 
him his dinner for charity. Thus he seemed 
in the way of becoming an exemplary member 
of his profession. His family rejoiced in his 
good fortune, and his neighbours looked upon 
him as ati object of envy. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MAGICAL EFFECTS OF BENEDICTIONS. 

It was a festival day, the third day of Easter, of 
the year in which our story commences. The 
priest of Rivalta had two or three intimate 
friends to dine with him from the neighbouring 
town, and among them was the clerk whom he 
befriended and protected. During the repast, 
Don Domenico was summoned by one of his 
parishioners who wanted a blessing for his cow, 
which was dangerously ill. It lay in the stall 
moaning and suffering, and no one could tell 
what ailed it. The priest is required in haste, 
that, in surplice and stole, and with the ritual in 
his hand, and with holy water, and aspersion, 
he may exorcise the eril by his sacred benedic- 
tion. 



^ 
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It is trae the distance was but short, but he 
would be compelled to absent himself from his 
guests for half an hour at least, which, for the 
sake of a mere superstition, was anything but 
agreeable. He and his friends were equally an- 
noyed, but he could not refuse, lest he should 
lose favour with his parishioners, and get into 
trouble with the clerical court for deviating from 
prescribed rules. He went, therefore, though 
certainly against his will, and not without grum- 
bling. He had given orders that the dinner 
should proceed without him, and the guests 
continued their repast, though so slowly, from 
politeness, that on his return he found that they 
had only dismissed one course during his ab- 
sence, and were now engaged upon the second. 
This was a matter of little moment in so plenti- 
ful a feast, and the priest quickly made up for 
lost time. 

The guests, however, loudly complained of 
the troublesome benediction, and expressed aver- 
sion for such superstitions. The priest would 
not wholly concur with them, but still his own 
fatth in their efficacy seemed not over-deep. 
He remarked that the credulity of the poor 

i2 
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people was carried to such an excess, that they 
would have their cattle blessed, their poultry, and 
their cabbages, and Nonna Margherita's oat 
even must be blessed, if it mewed at all 
strangely, for fear that it should prove to be the 
devil, in " feline form." 

"These benedictions," added he, "give us 
plenty to do, and peril our reputation. One priest 
is celebrated for curing animals and men with his 
benediction ; another for curing babies of con- 
vulsions, and old men of the gout ; another for 
increasing the failing supply of milk of the 
mothers of the family, whether in the house or 
in the staU. Some, who have loud voices and 
herculean limbs, with mystic words and devout 
crossings, conjure the storm. Should the ex- 
periment prove unsuccessful, the priest is sus- 
pected, maligned, and accused, and it is consi- 
dered altogether his fault that the charm fails. 
I very much condemn those priests," concluded 
he, " who for the sake of a few eggs, a pound 
or two of butter, or a little money, encoun^ 
the superstition of the people, which is already 
excessive in this respect. I avoid it whenever I 
can but if I opposed it too resolutely, I should 
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lose ground in public opinion, so that I am 
obliged to submit against my better judgment." 

His guests agreed with the priest, and they 
came to the conclusion that the benedictions 
were very absurd. Nevertheless, no one ven- 
tured to assert that they were altogether useless, 
or wholly inefficacious, whatever their inward 
opinion was, seeing that they were authorized by 
the churchy and form part of its rites. 

The derk listened and kept silence, without 
raising his eyes. The following morning he 
went to the seminary as usual, and was in the 
room of the Rector, who was also Canon and 
Vicar- General. The Rector was one of those 
ill-favoured men who are found among the many 
excessively ugly priests and friars. Numbers enter 
the church simply because they despair of making 
their way in the world in consequence of their 
revolting plainness. Men so plain are so rarely 
met with among laymen, that uncomeliness may 
be considered a characteristic of the gentlemen 
of the cloth. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A JEWEL IN THE RANKS OF THE HIERARCHY. 

The age of the Vicar General might be fifty 
or sixty, though he looked much older, but he 
was stout, robust, and of an iron constitution. 
He was bald with the exception of a few white 
hairs which stood up bristly like thorns upon a 
rock. His head was enormously large^ and his 
cranium knotted and irregular. The organs of 
destructiveness and cruelty must have been very 
amply developed, for it would have been difficult 
to believe that those enormous protuberances 
(harmonizing wonderfully with that grim coun- 
tenance) could indicate gentle and holy disposi- 
tions. His nostrils were widely distended over 
his very wide face, which resembled the big bos 
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reliefs ornamenting the portals of ancient pa- 
laces. He had large yellow eyes of cruel and 
cunning expression, like those of a hyena. 
Numerous small semicircular wrinkles, running 
at the comers of the eyes, as if they were en- 
closed by a parenthesis, seemed to impart to 
the look a malicious and astute smile. Several 
deeply-indented horizontal lines crossed his fore- 
head, and these, with the practice of perpetuaUy 
raising his eyebrows, gave him a vulgar ex- 
pression of cruelty and low cunning. His teeth 
were large, black,. and irregular ; his lips under- 
went the most unpleasant contortions every 
time he spoke, not from a convulsive movement, 
but only from habit. His skin was rough, and 
like leather. His right leg and arm were 
shorter than the left, and a limping gait added 
to the grace of this type of priestly beauty. 

Nor is it without reason that we use the 
expression " type of priestly beauty," for he 
was the favourite of the women, who looked upon 
him as little short of an angel newly arrived 
from paradise. For a Roman Catholic priest 
to be ugly — monstrous even — is a sure pass- 
port to the favour of womankind. The ladies 
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of Lunaco— not only the decrepit and lame, 
hysterical, yellow-visaged old maids, and devotees 
"de trente ans/* who, in religious orgasm, 
piously exclaim, " Ah ! Eh ! Oh !" with doting 
fervour ; and the Jesuit doctresses, who add femi- 
nine to Jesuitical art to make a more subtle 
compound of deceit and hypocrisy ; but also 
the young, worldly and fair — were all his ardent 
admirers, and devoted to him heart and soul. 
Often enough the uncouth visage of the Rector 
was gladdened by the sweet languishing glance 
of pious beauty, and his ugly mal-formed hand 
impressed with the burning kisses of amorous 
women inflamed with love — spiritual love — 
love sanctified by the sanctity of its object. 
This is a faithful picture from life, being in this 
instance far from any pretension to idealism. 

It is necessary to have been in Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, and within the walls of Roman 
Catholic churches, to believe how many fac 
similes of our handsome Rector may be found 
among other rectors, priests, friars, prelates, and 
cardinals. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



A CHRISTIAN SPY. 



This gowned, purple-clad, be-ringed, adoraed — 
he was Studied and ostentatious in his attire — 
Lojolesque and tonsured dignitary, was in his 
room in the seminary, benignant in aspect, radi- 
ant with a smile of heavenly grimace, in which 
it was difficult to say which predominated — the 
lewd suavity of the baboon, or the malignant 
hardness of Satan. 

His gaze was fixed upon a poor clerk, who, 
with pale face, his arms hanging by his side, 
his head drooping, and his heart trembling, 
stood before him. The lad was the protege of 
the priest of Rivalta, of whom we have already 
spoken. The Rector's naturally harsh voice, in 
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addressing him was repressed and veiled by a 
hypocritical intonation, which noade it more than 
usually unpleasing. Continuing the conversa- 
tion, " My son,** said he, " you are under obli- 
gations to the good priest of Rivalta, it is true. 
He is a man of excellent heart, and is very good 
to you ; but you are under still more solemn 
obligations to God. If the priest has his fail- 
ings, you ought to be the one to hide and excuse 
them, that is only right ; but if his doctrines 
are opposed to the truth, and if the maxims 
which he pronounces are not pure, you ought 
to tell me, now, as a friend, only from a feeling 
of charity towards your fellow-creatures — to- 
wards you — towards him — for the good of your 
own soul, and his, and others ! You have in- 
formed me, like a good Christian as you are, 
of many other things relating to him, which I 
have frequently remedied, without doing him 
any harm, or exposing you, and all for the glory 
of God. I esteem your excellent priest very 
highly, as you know. He is a man of unblame- 
able conduct, only he sometimes expresses erro- 
neous doctrines, which are pernicious and con- 
trary to our holy faith, as it was given by Jesus 
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Christ, and interpreted by His Holiness, and the 
mother church, and we ought to do all in our 
power for the good of his soul ; and as he is 
your benefactor, you, above all others, ought to 
be ready to do so, when you have the oppor- 
tunity." 

Tremulously, and almost unintelligibly, the 
lad answered : *' But, Monsignore, I am afraid 
it would not be right to report all that passed 
in my benefactor's house.'* 

" What are you talking about, my son ? That 
is not reporting; it is being active and vigi- 
lant, to prevent a man from being seduced by 
temptation, and falling. Listen, my son. I 
receive from you a communication under the 
seal of confession; you can speak openly, you 
know how I love Don Domenico, and what 
you tell me will never be breathed to a crea- 
ture. We only want to act together to save 
him — ^you know, my son, — to save him from 
perdition. You are under an obligation to tell 
me all. If you do not tell me everything faith- 
fiJljj you peril your soul, as well as that of your 
benefactor. From a mistaken feeling of respect, 
would you wish both to perish ? I would save 
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you both. If you only speak, you will be safe ; 
you will prove yourself a true Christian, and 
you will have assisted in the salvation of a 
precious soul/* 

^* But I feel the greatest unwillingness to re- 
peat what was said at table yesterday ; it seems 
to roe like treason," said the poor bc^, trem- 
bling and pale, and thus innocently accusing his 
benefactors. 

'* Oh, my son, this repugnance is a false sen- 
timent inspired by the tempter. It is the same 
repugnance that a sinner feds against telling his 
faults to the confessor, and by keeping silence 
he commits sacrilege and condemns himself. 
You must conquer this temptation; it is a 
duty, a solemn obligation of religion and huma- 
nity. The salvation, not only of one soul is 
in question, but many others that are in danger 
of being drawn aside by false doctrine.** Ap- 
proaching the half-persuaded, half -frightened 
lad, and raising his voice solemnly, he said, 
" Speak, my son, I command you — God com- 
mands you by me. Would you resist t^e voice 
of God r 

" Oh, no !'* he answered, with -the most pro- 
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found grief, but as if determined to overcome 
his feelings. " Oh, no, I will tell you all. I 
know very well that I ought.*' 

And with uncertain voice and trembling 
tongue, he told all, listening to the seductive 
words of the Rector, instead of the voice of 
conscience. 

Such are the innocent spies of the Ecclesias- 
tical Court I 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ANGER RESTS NOT IN A NOBLE BREAST. 

One morning, while Don Domenico was en- 
gaged in his room, reciting the breviary with 
perfect sincerity of faith and scrupulous exacti- 
tude, his servant and housekeeper — who held 
only the position in his service warranted by 
the strictest observance of his vows — knocked 
at the door, saying, " Signor Padrone, a 
letter." 

" Give it me here,'* replied he. Finishing his 
psalm, he took it, saw that it was from the 
Episcopal Court, opened it and read, 

" To the most Reverend Priest of Rivalta. 
" For reasons moving his mind thereunto, 
Monsignore the Bishop of Lunaco orders the 
Episcopal Court to inform the most Rev. Priest 
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of Rival ta, that. he desires that he, the said 
priest, will retire into the convent of the Capa- 
chins of Sassetto, to perform his spiritual ex- 
ercises there, beginning from the — day of — . 
Monsignore the Bishop hopes that the said 
most Rev. Priest will willingly (* willingly !* mur- 
mured the poor man between his teeth), and 
with a humble spirit of piety and obedience, re- 
tire to the afore- named convent, that his soul may 
be profited by the holy exercise (* hypocrites all ! 
bishop, curials, and rector'), and that he may 
return to his cure with a humble and devout 
spirit, purified from the sins which he may have 
ontracted through the snares of Satan, and 
confirmed in the faith by mortification and 
prayer (* the infamous Jesuit,' exclaimed he apos- 
trophizing the Rector, from whom, as Vicar- 
General, he had received the letter). Monsignore 
the Bishop, in anticipation of the holy exercises, 
bestows upon the most Rev. the Priest of Ri- 
valta his paternal Benediction (* he is welcome to 
keep his benedictions to himself). 

" The Vicar- General, 

" N. N." 
From the Episcopal Court of Lunaco, this — 
day of April, 184 — . 
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" P.S. — In the meantime Don Giuseppe Lan- 
zini will receive orders to attend to the cure 
of the parish with full powers/' 

The good man was sorely annoyed and per. 
plexed. He threw the letter aside in disgust, 
and paced the apartment with long strides for a 
quarter of an hour, revolving in his head 
thoughts of wrath and indignation, and feeling 
half disposed to rebel against authority, and 
to protest s^ainst the command. But if he 
refused, he knew it would be worse, and that he 
should excite a storm. It is an inevitable 
necessity to obey such intimations ; the slightest 
hesitation is construed into rebellion, and re- 
bellion entails the most severe chastisement, so 
that he resolved finally to summit quietly. What 
can it mean ? he asked himself, racking his 
brain to discover the motive that could have 
induced the court to commit this act of tyranny. 
From the tenor of the letter, he judged that 
it was occasioned by the expression of some 
doctrine not considered quite orthodox ; but he 
could not call any such to mind, forgetting 
the conversation about the benedictions. If 
even he had expressed anything at all of the 
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kind, he could not divine how it should come 
under the notice of the court. No one about 
him seemed likely to act the part of spy. They 
were all affectionate and simple. The clerk ? 
Oh, not for a moment ; he was incapable of an 
action so black — and yet the artifices of the 
Episcopal Court can make black seem white, 
and white black. But no, he would not believe 
it, nor did he conceive it possible that anybody 
in the world would find anything of which to 
accuse him. In such reflections he forgot his 
breviary, and went into the kitchen — the priest's 
place of recreation and diversion — to occupy 
his mind with other matters ; wisely determining 
to submit to his lot with good humour. Seated 
in his large chair in the spacious chimney- 
comer, enjoying the warmth of a good fire, his 
troubled brow gradually grew calm and serene 
as his conscience, and he said to himself that a 
fortnight would soon be past. He then pro- 
ceeded to give orders for his departure, which 
was fixed for the following day. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

BETTER INSPIRATIONS OF A DELUDED MIND. 

In the mean time, the compunctions of con- 
science which the poor clerk endured were most 
intense. He tried to persuade himself that he 
had only done his duty, but still his conscience 
upbraided him unceasingly, for having thus be- 
trayed the priest's hospitality. It was in vain 
that he represented to himself that he had only 
done right ; he could not feel easy. His conduct 
appeared to his eyes in its natural deformity, 
when bereft of the sophisms of the Rector and 
placed at the bar of common sense and na- 
tural justice. The poor lad was so tortured with 
his self-upbraidings, that peace fled from him 
entirely. He could not confess, because, by 
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4Hie of Satan'iS wiles, the Rector was his con- 
£e8sor. 

Sudi are the ways of the Clerioal Court and 
Ae Seminaries ! Those men, so actire for evil, 
choose their spies and tale-bearers from amcmg 
their own penitents. It is enoagh simply to 
state this fact, to show its abominable and flag- 
rant immorality. The lad oonld not then look 
to his confessor for counsel-^bnt the subject 
occupied his mind so fully,. and the better part 
of his nature so far regained the ascendency, 
that a light, certainly from on high, enabled him 
to see the error into which he had fallen. . He 
felt the infamy of his conduct, and was per- 
suaded that even his good faith could not justify 
him in acting as he did ; he saw plainly the 
device of his suborner, and he went in haste to 
the priest's house, to make the best amends in 
his power. 

Th^e he heard all as soon as he entered ; 
for, havi^g no fault to conceal, the jHiest did 
not wish to hide what had occurred. The poor 
derk was scazed with a violent trembling, and 
presented so piteous an aspect, that the priest 
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asked him, with the utmost solicitude, what was 
the matter, and whether he felt ill. The lad 
said no, but that he desired to speak with him 
apart. The priest took him to his own room, 
where he entreated for pardon with clasped 
hands, and narrated all that had passed between 
him and the Rector. 

The priest listened to him most patiently, and 
assured him of his full pardon. He told him 
that he did not blame him, but the man who 
had counselled him to the treason under the 
pretence of glorifying God. He thanked God, 
Vho had given him to distinguish between good 
and evil. He should not at all regret, he said, 
going to submit to the mortification of the 
convent, if it were the means of causing the 
youth to repent of an error committed under the 
influence of seduction and malevolence. He 
told him that his confession raised him higher 
than ever in his esteem, and concluded by 
assuring him that he would never abandon 
him. 

The derk could never more be induced to 
say a word against his benefactor. The Rector, 
in consequence, conceived such an aversion 
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against him^ that he persecuted him in every 
possible manner, so that the priest resolved 
to remove him from the Seminary and send 
him to another, in a different diocese. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE MACHINE ARRESTED — 
THE CLEVER ENGINEER SETS IT IN MOTION 
AGAIN. 

Don Giuseppe received a letter expressed in 
the following terms : 

" To the Reverend Don Giuseppe Lanzini. 
" The Most Reverend Priest of Rivalta 
being about to absent himself from his Parish, 
for spiritual purposes, for the space of fifteen 
days, commencing from the — day of — , Don 
Giuseppe Lanzini is commanded to supply his 
place for the said period of fifteen days, for the 
administration of the Sacraments and the per- 
formance of all parochial duties. 

" From the Clerical Court of Lunaco, this — 
day of — ,184 — . (Signed) The Vicar-General, 
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This order occasioned Doa Giuseppe an un*- 
looked-for interruption to bis plans. In conse^ 
quence of this mandate, new duties devolved 
upon him, for the performance of which he.would 
be obliged to absent himself from the house, 
from time to time. He must of necessity remit 
the, exercises by which he had for some days 
kept the mind of Amalia occupied and subju^ 
gated. Don Giuseppe might in a single day 
lose the fruit of all his clever manoeuvres ; one 
day might afford Amalia the opportunity of 
meeting Francesco, speaking to him and nullify- 
ing his attempts to keep them asunder. 

But he could not refuse his consent to the 
court, for he well knew that when the episcopal 
court issues an order it will be obeyed. Besides, 
he had no excuse to offer ; and further, he did 
not really desire to refuse, for the idea of en- 
joying the right to command for a fortnight, 
tempted him. This ambition had slept, but was 
not extinguished, and he did not wish to lose 
this brief triumph. All that he could do, there- 
fore, was to endeavour to keep Amalia occupied 
in her serious duties, and to induce the Marchi- 
oness to retain her niece about her as much as 
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possible until the departure of Francesco ; who 
was to quit his father's country residence in 
the evening of the following day^ having to be 
at Padua in three days. This piece of intelli- 
gence, which somewhat relieved his anxiety, Don 
Giuseppe gained from a lad in the service of the 
Fantoni femily, whom he met accidentally when 
he went to receive the office books and instruc- 
tions for his new duties in the parish of Rivalta. 



/ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

SACRinCES OFFERED FOR THE SPLINTER OF 

A BONE. 

The priest of Rivalta departed for the convent, 
and Don Giuseppe assumed his office pro tern. 
The following day he was to perform Mass at 
the parish church in honour of some saint of 
whom the church possessed a relic — a tiny piece 
of one of his bones ; it was to be exhibited for 
public adoration, as having formed part of the 
physique of the said saint ; though that it had 
ever belonged to a human being was at least 
problematical, and, indeed, it might just as well 
have belonged to a dog, or any other • of the in- 
ferior animals, as to a man. The Marchioness 
remained at home, deprived of the privilege of 
Mass, because the precious relic demanded it on 
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tffis occasion. The people flocked to church 
with far more devotion than when the service 
was in honour of God. 

Don Giuseppe having to leave for this pur- 
pose, determined to quit the house early in the 
morning, in order to leave Amalia asleep, that 
she might not express a wish to go. It was 
the last morning ; Francesco was to depart in 
the evening. But Amalia had already risen. 
The poor girl could not sleep, and at night the 
emotion, suppressed during the day, awoke with 
increased vehemence. The sun scarcely rose, 
therefore, ere she gladly quitted her couch, which 
was to her a bed of thorns, and sought to escape 
her solitary terrors, alarmed at the rebellious 
assaults which her heart was continually making. 
In such a sad condition of mental agony she 
found herself on this morning, and still more 
harassing, because she experienced a strong pre- 
sentiment of evil. It seemed to her that some 
terrible calamity was hanging over her. 

The btjU begins to toll for the service. " What 
is that so early ?" she asks. 

" Don Giuseppe is going to say Mass," was 
the reply. 
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" Beg Don Giuseppe to delay the preparations 
a little, for I wish to attend Mass/' 

He would have opposed her going out, but 
he could find no excuse. He wished to wait for 
her that they might go together to the church ; 
but Mass being already announced by the bell, 
he was obliged to go to connBence preparations. 
" But it is so early," thought he, " there can be 
no danger of their meeting at this hour." And 
he gave orders to the lady's maid to accompany 
her young mistress as he could not wait, and 
set off alone for the church. He did not feel 
ea^,. however, he scarcely knew why ; but< he,, 
too^ felt. a presentiment of calamity. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



REMINISCENCES. 



At the moment that Amalia and the servant 
were leaving the house, the Marchioness rang 
her bell. The maid-servant went to answer the 
summons, and as it was getting late, Amalia set 
out alone, fearing lest the service should have 
commenced. The distance to the church was 
about half a mile, and the path lay through 
pleasant lanes and beautifully wooded scenery. 
The air was sweet, the morning most splen- 
did ; Nature was dad in the beauty of spring 
time. Amalia inhaled the fresh air with delight, 
and felt it reinvigorate her oppressed heart. 
Gentle thoughts solaced her mind, and she gladly 
caressed and encouraged them. 

She sees the spots which awake such charm- 
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ing associations within her breast. Here they 
met together — Francesco and she — in the days 
of innocence^ when he was, oh 1 how different 
from his present self— when he was an angel ! 
" There is the spot where we disported so gaily ! 
In this place we used to sit when he related to 
me our childish stories. Here we gathered 
flowers and made beautiful bouquets. Here we 
partook of our gay and cheerful refections, con- 
sisting of the first ripe fruits, which he was ever 
solicitous to procure for me. Here is the tree 
to whose top he would dimb to gather for me 
its rare productions. A branch broke once, and 
he fell at the peril of his life for my sake !'' 

Her bosom swelled under the influence of 
these tender recollections. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

WHICH WILL SEEM SHORT TO THE SENSITIVE 

HEART. 

Amalia had scarcely walked half way to the 
church, when she saw some one approaching her 
with a book in his hand. She looked with alarm. 
It was Francesco. He had not yet observed 
her ; he was still immersed in his book. She 
took another path, and hoped-^r feared — to 
pass unobserved. But her hope or fear was 
vain. He saw her, and rushed towards her 
with the uncontrollable impetuosity of affection. 
" Oh, my angel ! Do you fly me ? Where- 
fore ? Listen to the words of your Francesco 
— the words which he who loves you so dearly 
utters. Listen to the words of love which from 
my heart I address to you. This evening I go 
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Jiway. Let me not go away disconsolate. Let 
me not leave without one adieu. One adieu 
from you would make me blessed for a century 
— would sound like grateful harmony to ray 
heart, which would ever respond to it with de- 
licious emotion." 

Oh ! how inconceivably sweet fell the accents 
of the youthful lover on the ears of Amaiia. 
The tones of his voice are a song-breathrag 
melody of angels to her soul. She is completely 
absorbed in it, and so carried away by ecstasy, 
that she almost loses all consciousness, and for- 
gets the cause which called her out — ^the Mass. 

" Oh, Francesco ! I would indeed bid you 
adieu, and most tenderly, but are you worthy 
of it r 

" If mortal be worthy of your love, I am, 
Amalia. No one can love you worthily, unless 
with a love boundless, supreme, eternal ; and I 
do love you so, my beautiful one. You ask me, 
am I worthy of your love ? It is too precious, it 
is true, that I should boast myself worthy of it." 

He had approached her, and gently led her 
aside, and she permitted him to do so unrebuked. 
" If honour, esteem, and reputation will suffice, 
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I swear to you by the sentiment which blesses 
me with the purest felicity ; by my love for you, 
I am worthy of it. If you desire glory, renown, 
celebrity, I feel myself strong to win all, so that 
I be but inspired by your love — so that your 
love be my guerdon." 

" Oh, are you worthy of it ?" repeated Ama- 
lia, with an accent of sad and affectionate re- 
proach. 

" I ! — No, I am not worthy of it ! No mor- 
tal is worthy to possess that precious boon. But 
impose any condition that man may fulfil, and I 
will fulfil it to become so." 

" Be it so then. All I ask of you," she 
said, tenderly, " is to become a good Christian, 
and then I will be yours." 

" Am I not a good Christian ?" exclaimed he, 
vehemently, a thought striking him suddenly as 
to what might have been insinuated to his dis- 
credit, and by whom. " I believe in the Gospel 
bequeathed by the Divine Saviour to men for 
their light and salvation. I believe, and believing 
with humility of heart, I am a Christian." 

"But you do not go to church. You are 
never seen at Mass. Oh, beatitudinous Virgin I 
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What will become of me ? I ought to be at 
church. Mass has commenced. Don Giuseppe 
is performing it. Adieu ! Let me go. Oh, 
heavens 1 I am lost !" And she endeavoured to 
release her hand. 

" One word more, Amalia. I conjure you by 
the aflfection of our infancy, when we loved with- 
out fear or superstition !" And he continued, ** I 
seek the truth. Wherever I find it, I accept it. 
I have not found the truth where you believe 
it to be/' 

" Ah, dear Francesco,*' she said, holding his 
arm tightly, with an almost convulsive grasp, 
" I beseech you, if not for yourself, for my sake, 
for my happiness ; I entreat you, in order that I 
may love you without remorse, without experi- 
encing terror and affright ; so that I may love you 
with all the transport of the tenderest affection, 
and that my love may not be condemned as 
impious ; I entreat you to believe as I believe. 
I love you, — I feel I must love you ! My life is 
a burden to me without you. To love you is 
my existence, my being, my only consolation !" 

" Oh, repeat, repeat those sweet words which 
irradiate my soul ! Repeat, my only love, those 
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8weet sounds which go down into my heart and 
nnake it bound with unknown delight, which 
shed over it the most exquisite balm." 

So saying, his face touched hers, their hair 
intertwined, their mingled breath was pure but 
troubled, and she murmured, with an expression 
of sad and beseeching supplication, " You will 
believe as I do, Francesco." 

" Oh, Amalia ! Amalia !" he exclaimed, *' un- 
less you overcome your prejudices and cease to 
listen weakly to the arguments of those by whom 
you are surrounded, of those who would blind 
and delude you, you cannot ever be mine ; and 
I — if I lose you — I shall die. Life is only en- 
deared to me by your love. Without that, it 
were a burden to be abhorred. — Well, I make 
an agreement with desolation ; I embrace grief 
willingly ; I will sit in the bitterness of death all 
the days of my life that may yet remain to 
me,— a bitterness of grief vast as the ocean, 
deep as an abyss : — in the renunciation of you, 
my beloved above every beloved, I make agree- 
ment with despair, and accept her as the con- 
stant companion of my miserable days : for I 
can never embrace that faith which I fully hold 
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to be superstitious, idolatrous, antisocial, adul- 
terating the sacred writings." 

Amalia uttered not a word of opposition ; in 
the fulness of her heart she wept bitterly, and 
she gazed and gazed upon her beloved, and 
drank from his eyes deep draughts of love. But 
what love ! — the love of despair, which dried up 
her soul ; but still she experienced the tender 
passion, and scintillations of unbounded affec- 
tion beamed from her tearful eyes ; with winning 
combination of smiles and tears, she gazed ten- 
derly upon him, and returned the pressure of his 
hand. She had forgotten Mass in the excite- 
ment of love and grief. 

" Holy Mother !" exclaimed she, abruptly, 
" what will become of me ? Mass is finished, 
the people are leaving church ! Gracious 
heaven 1 What shall I do? What must I 
say r 

" Say that you saw me and spoke to me, and 
that I detained you. Say it frankly ; you have 
no need to be ashamed of my love." 

"But we must part now, and perhaps for 
ever." These last words were broken with sobs. 

" We must separate, dearest delight of my 
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soul/' cried Francesco ; *' but I here take solemn 
oath that, whatever my fate may be, whatever 
may be the obstacles that divide us, I will ever 
be true to you. No other love shall ever en- 
gross my heart. Your image shall ever occupy 
it, to the exclusion of all others. You I will 
ever love with unbounded tenderness, with the 
love of a devoted heart. I will ever live to you, 
for you; and you, my beloved, will you ever 
love me ? " 

" Ah, yes — ever ! ever !" murmured she, in 
low tones, expressive of immeasurable affection. 
Their lips joined, and they sealed their vows of 
love. They separated, but their hearts were 
bound by an indissoluble tie. She retraced her 
steps homewards, he took the way towards the 
country, and disappeared among the trees. 
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J.HAPTER XXXII. 

.fHUSUSTIC ASPIRATIONS OP A LOVING 

HEART. 

With slow step and in sweet and pensive medi- 
tations, Francesco returned towards the house. 
He scarcely knew whether the feeling of delight 
or sadness more prevailed, in thinking over this 
agitating meeting. On the one hand, the ob- 
stacles seemed to him almost insuperable. How 
could he hope to possess himself of a heart so 
devoted to blind superstitions, so influenced by 
bigots, and, worse than all, by those who as- 
sumed the Pharisaical garb of holiness, in order 
to domineer over the female mind ? But again 
he thought, " What is all this in the face of 
love? — Love will overcome her scruples. She 
loves me, and desires to be mine. I have found 
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the woman who was born for me, the compa- 
nion intended for me by Providence, — my heart 
tells me so. I felt it when a child, and now I 
feel it as a man. Our souls were but now lost 
in each other, and kissed each other dearly; 
our hearts were mingled together, they beat to- 
gether. I felt within me the beating of hers ; 
even as she felt the beating of mine. A flood 
of unutterable sweetness overwhelmed me when 
I saw her, — she was equally enraptured. Our 
hearts spoke, they comprehended each other. 
We love, we have embraced with the gentle 
embrace of undying affection. She is mine, I 
am hers, for ever. No mortal power shall 
divide us ; no wiles of man shall take her from 
me ; no obstacles, however formidable, shall 
arrest me. I will brave and conquer all ; she 
is the woman of my heart, she ought to be 
mine, and she shall be mine." 

Thus did Francesco commune with himself, 
his ardent fancies disposing his heart and mind 
to the noblest efforts. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



THE MASS PROCEEDS. 



A FEW moments before the occurrence of the 
scene we have described, Don Giuseppe was in 
the church celebrating Mass. 

Kneeling, he made his preparation, which con- 
sisted in muttering certain appointed prayers ; and 
he made it in a careless and indifferent man- 
ner, whilst his thoughts were only directed to- 
wards an earthly object. Instead of offering 
homage to the Creator, he adored one of his 
creatures. He mechanically said the prayers 
preceding the celebration. Mechanically he 
made the reverence to the Crucifix of the sacristy, 
and dressed in the usual habiliments, mecha- 
nically, with the cup in his hand, he entered the 
church and approached the altar. He cast a 
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glance at the seat of the Fossombroni family. 
Nobody is there. " She wiH be here in a mo- 
ment," he thought. At the Dominus Vohiscumy 
after the Gloria^ the priest turns towards the 
people. He cast a glance again towards the 
seat, — still no one there. His look is that of a 
caged serpent, which would envenom by the 
glance of its eye, being prevented by its bars 
from stinging. His storm-troubled breast 
heaves, his head whirls. By a great effort he 
succeeds in composing himself, and ooDtioues 
the service, listening to the footsteps of every 
fresh arrival in hopes of distinguishing her ; but 
her light step comes not, the air around him is 
not freshened by her presence. At the Domv- 
nus Vobiscum^ after the Credo, the priest, 
according to usage, turns again. Again he can 
look, and casts a glance which seems to have 
the consuming power of lightning, which must 
have made the heart tremble of any one who 
had encountered it. No one. He could have 
roared, he could have howled, and the Dominus 
Vobiscum was recited with a growl of devouring 
and impotent rage, like that of a chained lion. 
At the Orate fratres, the priest again turns 
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towards the congregation. He looks again. 
No one. Who can describe the intense wrath 
which fills his breast? Desolating hatred to- 
wards all mankind fills his mind. He repeats 
the service without knowing what he is saying* 
He reads the words his Missal offers to his 
eye, but his mind is far away from his Missal, 
far from the spot, far from the Mass. 

A faintness seizes him, but he determinately 
resists it, and proceeds with the Mass. He 
eomes to the consecration, and pronounces the 
solemn words. The people believe that the 
miracle of TransubiStantiation has taken place. 
That man who, according to Romish credence, 
holds his God in his hand, nourishes in his 
heart one single thought, one single passion, 
one single desire — the thought of vengeance, 
the passion of jealousy and hate, the desire of 
blood. The heart of his rival — shall we ven- 
ture to say it ? — would at that moment have 
been a most acceptable morsel to his burning 
throat, could he have pressed it quivering, 
warm, and bleeding, between his teeth. He 
could no longer doubt. He felt quite convinced 
that whilst he was engaged in saying Mass, 
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Francesco and Amalia were together; and he 
who would have bounded over a crater, who 
would have braved death at the mouth of a 
hundred cannon, who would have trodden over 
the corpse of his mother in his anxiety to pre- 
vent this meeting ; — he was tied to the altar, 
before a group of idiots, to play the farce of the 
Host, whilst they were luxuriating in the plea- 
sure of meeting, of conversing, — perhaps, even, 
of embracing. 

He continues Mass. Everything is perverted 
to his eye. The altar, the cross, the saints, the 
candles, all spin round and round, and seem 
transformed into a band of mocking, living 
beings. But the Mass must go on. He must 
make superhuman efforts, for he cannot quit 
the altar. To leave Christ! abandon Him on 
the altar and retire ! — impossible ! The Mass 
goes on, and must go on, and in the meantime 
he is enduring anguish the more terrific that he 
is compelled to conceal it. He pictures the 
happy lovers among the fields, and Bowers, and 
meadows, blessed in each other's society. ^^ Oh, 
Death, where art thou ? — Come to my aid ! 
An age of felicity could not repay the agony of 
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the present moment : it is more than I can en- 
dure." All this while the Mass is proceeding. 
So great was the torment of his soul, that he 
felt he must die — but his desire of vengeance 
made him struggle to support life. He declared 
he would live to revenge himself. Vengeance, 
vengeance, was the cry of his heart, while the 
Mass was still proceeding. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE EARS HEAR NOT, BUT THE EYES SEE. 

At length the Mass concluded. The celebrant 
priest retired with simulated composure to the 
sacristy ; but a slight unsteadiness was observable 
in his walk, though his confusion was not re- 
marked. The furious tempest of his soul was 
pent up in his breast, his countenance was im- 
passible ; but when he turned to the people, his 
livid hue and troubled eye manifested signs of 
inward agitation. But the signs were very 
slight; the priest is accustomed to dissimula- 
tion ; he is accustomed to smile upon those he 
hates, to assume a gentle expression of coun- 
tenance when his heart is filled with wrath, to 
utter winning and courteous words to those 
whom he would willingly crush to atoms. 
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^tired to the sacristy, he hastened to 
jf from his sacerdotal trappings, Re- 
.rom the restraint of the altar, the frenzy 
jti had possessed his mind passed away. 
i.t the altar he could not move, he could not 
think freely, he could not attempt to remedy the 
evil, and this restraint excited an internal agita- 
tion, which raised a complete delirium of rage, 
jealousy, and desperation. 

Now that he found himself free to reflect 
calmly, he could begin to breathe again. ^' What 
a fool I am," he thought, " to anticipate evils 
which may never arrive. Perhaps the Marchio- 
ness required her services, and detained her ; 
perhaps she was not dressed, and found herself 
too late. Many accidents may have happened* 
all more probable than her meeting with Fan- 
toni." Reasoning thus, he tranquillized himself, 
and remained quiet for a time, more fiully to 
compose his agitated spirits. With this view 
he went into a room apart from the sacristy, and 
dosed the door, that his privacy might not be 
intruded upon. He walked up and down a 
short time to refresh himself, and distract his 
thoughts with the exercise. He approached a 
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window guarded by iron bars, to enjoy the 
air, and leaned against the bars, to look out 
upon the country. The morning air cooled 
his burning face, and quieted the violent throb- 
bing of his temples, excited by the powerful 
concentration of his mind in one tremendous 
thought. 

But the lull of the storm was quickly bro- 
ken, and was succeeded by a still more furious 
tempest. He saw among the trees, at a consi- 
derable distance, two persons who evidently be- 
longed to the respectable class — a nmn and 
woman. That they were young he was certain, 
from the bearing of both. Yes, they are young. 
He knows them, he knows them — they are 
Francesco and Amalia ! 

No pen can describe his rage at the sight. 
The priest suffers the most horrid imprecations 
to burst from his impure lips ; imprecations the 
more bitter, because he is compelled to utter 
them in suppressed tones. He clasped the 
iron bars with his hands, and shook them with 
his vigorous arm, until it seemed they must 
give way under his powerful grasp. His eyes 
flashed flames of rabid indignation and wrath. 
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He clenched his teeth, and ground them like a 
wild beast. He watches and sees — yes, he 
sees that kiss, that seal of pure affection with 
which they part. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE ASSASSIN IN JUDGE's GOWN. 

Upon Don Giuseppe's return to the sacristy^ 
the Sacristan was quite alarmed at the sudden 
change which had taken place in his appear- 
ance. He observed that his hand trembled as 
he put on his clerical hat to leave the church. 
" Are you ill, sir ?" said he. 
''Yes, I am not very well," answered Don 
Giuseppe, with changed voice. 
" Can I get you anything ?" 
'* No, thank yoii, I am going home." 
** Will you allow me to accompany you ?" 
" Oh, no — it is nothing. The air will revive 
me. Good morning ;" and he set forth. He 
met a few poor labourers going to their work. 
They saluted him, but he did not return their 
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salutation, for he was too much engrossed with 
his own feelings to see them. He musters all 
his forces to recompose himself, but it will not 
do ; his black eye is deep sunken ; round about 
it is drawn a livid circle ; his death-pale lips are 
contracted by in tensest bitterness — it seems as 
if poison shoots from them : such is the potency 
of the working of the rage within, that it tosses 
and boils over, deforming and devastating in a 
moment the fairest and most agreeable counte- 
nance, suffusing it with the livid hue of decom- 
position. An hour before, he had appeared 
handsome and healthy, his look firm and spark- 
ling with intelligence, his aspect serious and 
pleasing, and his smile noble and winning. 
But the man in that one half-hour's struggle 
with rage and impotent jealousy was completely 
transformed, and his appearance was horrible as 
that of a corpse. But he possessed a resolute 
disposition and powerful will, and his temper 
was unbending. He hid his rage in the depths 
of his heart, smoothed his brow, and relaxed his 
compressed lips. His eye resumed its bright- 
ness, and he did his utmost to regain his usual 
appearance, so that but slight traces remained 
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of his recent emotion. He exerted himself to 
enter the house with a serene countenance and 
composed demeanour. He succeeded in es- 
caping observation. He took his coffee, and 
pretended to be gay and cheerful. He talked a 
great deal, but made no allusion to Amalia's 
absence from church. He retired to his apart- 
ment to collect his thoughts, and decide upon 
his future plan of operations. 

After mature deliberation he determined upon 
a course of action which was somewhat impru- 
dent, but which commended itself to him for 
its cruelty. He resolved to summon Amalia 
to his own rooms, where, without fear of inter- 
ruption, he might torture her to his heart's 
content. He rang the bell, a servant appeared, 
and he sent a message to Lady Amalia, request- 
ing her to have the goodness to come to his 
study. The request did not excite surprise, for 
she studied with him, and was in the habit of 
going there for her lessons or religious duties. 

Just so does a rapacious kite or hawk hover 
in the air, wheeling round a dove-cote, where 
two faithful doves bear each other company. 
In what trepidation of affright are the innocent 
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little creatures? They shrink to the darkest 
comer, cling to each other, and press their wings 
flat to their sides, as if to make themselves 
smaller, and avoid the glance of their cruel 
enemy ; they repress their gentle and soothing 
moan : but the winged tyrant sees them, grasps 
them in his claws, and bears them off to his 
solitary heights to consummate his cruelty. So 
with Amalia. Trepidation like to that of the 
dove seized her at the summons. She felt her 
spirit sink and her heart fail within her. She 
would willingly have shrunk into air, and rendered 
herself invisible. She would have passed through 
fire, rather than confront her tormentor. She felt 
herself guilty. She hesitated long upon the 
stairs, but feeling that she must submit, quite 
breathless at length she entered the room. 

She tries to assume an appearance of security, 
but her face denotes her mental agitation, for 
she is not a Don Giuseppe. 

" You were not at Mass," said he, harshly, 
and with a tone of decision, as if incited by love 
of right to examine the matter, " and why were 
you not ?" 
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" Because — because — I could not. I rose — 
late/' stammered she faintly. 

" You rose late ! why, when I left, you were 
nearly ready, and I delayed Mass half-an-hour 
on your account." 

" Yes — but — I had not finished dressing, 
and without being aware of it, the time slipped 
away — it passed so quickly." 

" The time passed so quickly. Lady Amalia, 
because you were indulging in sin," answered 
he, not angrily, but solemnly, and his voice re- 
echoed terribly in her soul. " Do not dissimulate. 
The tempter took advantage of you, if he who 
appeared before you, in pleasing aspect, were not 
himself a demon." 

" I — I — Signer — ^Signer — Don Giuseppe, I 
do not understand " 

" You will understand me, perhaps, when I 
tell you that I beheld you with my own eyes, 
when you thought yourself concealed— -that I 
saw you when you so sinfully abandoned yourself 
to yoiu* tempter — to the man who wills your 
perdition." In such terms did he speak of this 
pure and innocent conference ! " With my own 
eyes 1 beheld the contamination of your lips, from 
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which you can never more obliterate the stain of 
sin." The poor girl involuntary raised her hand 
to her lipSy as if they had literally contracted the 
stain of which he spoke. ^' Miserable girl ! you 
are already far advanced on the road to perdi- 
tion. Woe unto you if God withdraws from 
you his protecting hand ! You are doing your 
utmost to irritate Him, and He may at last 
abandon you to your sin. I speak to you plainly 
and decidedly, for my heart is grieved by your 
obstinacy/' 

She trembled like the leaves of a tree shaken 
by the morning breeze. She felt herself in an 
awful position, plunged into a deep pit, from 
which she could not extricate herself, and she 
was compelled to solicit the aid of that formi- 
dable man to liberate her, or she must perish. 

" You are lost," exclaimed he. " You are a 
prey to the wiles of Satan." She was almost 
suflfocated by her sobs. ^^ It was Satan who 
placed in your path, at that imseasonable hour, 
that infidel — the instrument of your perdition — 
and put bewitchingly fatal words into his mouth. 
He purposely placed himself in your path at the 
very moment that you ought to have been at- 
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tending the holy Sacrifice. He it was who inade 
you forget all, and abandon yourself to the arms 
of your seducer" — this expression addressed to 
an innocent girl was worthy of a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest — " at the moment that God sum- 
moned you to his own service by my voice. 
This may have been the very last time that God 
would offer you the opportunity of repentance. 
He will now, in all probability, abandon you. 
I can read the secrets of your heart. God gives 
me penetration to do so. His image is im- 
pressed on your heart with the impress of fire," 
says the priest, with flashing eyes. " You love 
him still, and mth the love of delirium, for you 
are still inspired by Satan, who thus plans your 
destruction, and will make you his prey. Go ! 
go ! yield yourself up to him." 

" Oh, have mercy ! have mercy !" exclaimed 
she, prostrating herself as before her judge. 
The cruel priest rose and locked the door, she 
clinging to his knees beseechingly. A glance of 
savage triumph overspread his face. 

" Rise, unhappy girl," he exclaimed. " It is 
not I who can grant you pardon, it is God of 
whom you must ask it, and without loss of time, 
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for your moments may be counted, and this very 
instant you may die unrepentant." 

Her agitation and affright knew no bounds. 
She rose and entreated of him to confess her 
immediately, but her strength failed her, and she 
fell fainting. 

Pitying angels were surely guarding poor 
Amalia at that moment. The priest raised the 
unconscious girl from the floor, but, at the touch 
of his convulsed lips which he dared to press 
against hers, she started as if galvanized, and 
uttered a low moan, indicative of intense suffer- 
ing. This natural repulsion recalled him to the 
awkwardness of his position, and he began to 
have recourse to the most available means for 
reviving her. He continued for some time to 
sprinkle her face with water, and bathe her fore- 
head, niaking ha* breathe a restorative. 

At length she sighed, and showed signs of 
returning animation. Her eye wandered wildly 
around for a moment, but she soon recdled 
the circumstances and the reality of her suf- 
ferings. 

" Have courage, Amalia," said the hypocrite, 
tenderly* ** God will pardon you, I hope, pro- 
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vided only you do your best to conquer yowr 
passion. See how merciful He is to you at this 
moment. He has taught you that life and 
death are in his Hand. Your feinting fit might 
have been the sleep from which man will awake 
only in the day when the angelic trumpet shall 
sound ; it might have been the sleep of death. 
But you have recovered, and you have time to 
repent, and you ought not to lose this time." 

" Yes," she answered languidly, " I might 
have died. I do not wish to lose time. I wish 
to confess before I leave this — before I leave 
this room," said she, with a great effort, for she 
experienced an almost insurmountable repug- 
nance to submitting to Don Giuseppe. She felt 
like the slave under his master's whip, and, like 
him, she was compelled to submit. Why fight 
against destiny ? The slave's lot is to submit, 
and she was the slave of Don Giuseppe. Did 
she rebel, he brandished the whip and scourge 
over her head to recall her to her duty. 

When A malia expressed her wish to confess 
immediately, Don Giuseppe's heart throbbed 
with joy. " She will confess to me — she is 
mine, I have the key of her thoughts, which I 
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can lock and unlock at pleasure. She will now 
be an easy conquest/' 

Did he reason thus on moral grounds, or on 
grounds more criminal ? This we leave unde- 
cided ; perhaps he himself left the question un- 
answered. 

Don Giuseppe had made gigantic strides in 
the path of evil. He was capable of every enor- 
mity. But his eye was not yet so boldly defiant, 
that he could help averting his gaze when he 
saw himself on the point of committing a crime. 
Yet a little longer, and he will look it in the 
face without the least feeling of horror, as the 
murderer sees his victim before him, and his 
eye quails not, nor does his pulse quicken, as he 
stabs him to the heart. 

He feigns not to understand the desire she 
expresses. " Before you leave this room, you 
ought to expiate your crime, to ask for pardon 
with a contrite heart. I will pray with you." 

"But I wish — I would — beg of you, for 
charity, to confess me. My confessor is in town, 
and I should have to wait a day or two for him. 
I beg of you, for pity's sake, to confess me." 

"Well, my daughter, lift your thoughts to 
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God, and with a contrite heart ask pardon of 
Him for your offence ; and may He open the 
treasures of His mercy, that the sins of His re- 
bellious daughter may be remitted. May He, by 
means of confession, wash all stain from your 
soul, and purify and cleanse you, that He may 
receive you again among his children." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MAN DARES TO PRONOUNCE IN THE NAME 

OF GOD I 

Amalia knelt, and with fervency repeated the 
act of contrition. At that moment she forgot 
her Francesco and her love for him, wholly ab- 
sorbed as she was by compunction, and the hope 
of pardon. The priest seated himself near her 
with solemn and commanding manner, and 
rigid and severe aspect. His voice was smooth 
and unctuous, and studiously modulated to 
excite reverential emotions. She is kneeling, 
he is seated and looking down upon her. In 
her kneeling position her form presents to his 
eye graces which would excite the rapturous en- 
thusiasm of a painter, and which awaken the 
most powerful sensations of admiration in the 
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heart of the voluptuous. The minister of reli- 
gion gazes and gazes on the pious, agitated, 
and trembling maiden, who, all unconscious, 
only sees herself kneeling at the feet of a man of 
God — a saint. 

" My God, I repent with my whole heart of 
having oflfended Thee, not only for the Heaven I 
have forfeited, and the hell I have merited, &c.," 
said she, in tones of deepest contrition. Don 
Giuseppe's voice was so tremulous, that she be- 
lieved him excited by the most holy emotions-— 
but his emotions were far from holy ! 

" Behold me, Christ Jesus crucified," he be- 
gan, " as before Thy feet I lay aside all the pride 
of sin, and with humiliation of spirit and com- 
punction of heart, bow before Thee to confess 
my faults. And Thou, oh Jesus, give me Thy 
grace, by Thine ineffable merits, and be for me 
the fountain of justification and pardon, that 
laying low at Thy feet all human affections, for- 
getting every earthly attachment, and sacrificing 
them all to Thee, whatever it may cost me, I 
may obtain pardon for my sin, and strength to 
persevere for the Aiture. Amen." 

This brief meditation of the priest, delivered 
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in pitying and touching tones, penetrated her 
soul with hope and holy affection. 

" Now, my daughter, confess yo^ sins, not 
to man, but to God, represented by man, and if 
you repent, your sins shall be remitted." 

'* Father, it is a week since I have confessed. 
I have no sins to confess since then with regard 
to the common concerns of life, but I have com- 
mitted other sins for which I was not prepared, 
for they were unknown to me before. I saw 
him for the first time at the Countess Belfiore's. 
I pretended not to recognize Aim, and he spoke 
to me." 

" In what manner ?" said the priest. 

" In a noble and affectionate manner, and he 
immediately professed his love, and I accepted it, 
because it was not a love sprung up then, but 
had existed from our infancy ; and he said that 
he would always love me, and I did not answer, 
but gave him to understand that I accepted his 
love and returned it, and he told me that he 
would see me again, and I returned home and 
thought, and thought about him without any 
compunctions of conscience, because it did not 
seem wrong to me; only I thought I ought not 
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to have encouraged him so quickly; but the 
affection I felt was stronger than my prudence ; 
and I saw you directly after, and I would not 
tell you nor others anything. I do not know 
why, but I could not hide the truth from you, 
when you questioned me ; and then you painted 
him in such frightful colours, and I tried not to 
think any more about him ; but I had a temp- 
tation which I had not courage to tell you. 
Father." 

" But you must tell me, or else your confes- 
sion is a sacrilege." 

'" But this temptation relates to a person 
whom I ought to respect and honour. It relates 
to you, Father." 

" What can this temptation have been ?" 
thought the Confessor, a vague hope, which he 
could hardly explain to himself, entering his 
mind. 

" 1 had a temptation which occupied my mind^ 
and which I tried in vain to overcome. A thought 
that I could not help would enter my head, a 
thought against you" — his heart beat — " and it 
was that you were not sincere, that you had rea- 
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sons of your own for speaking to the discredit 
of him/' 

A death-shudder passed over the priest. 

*' But that was a temptation I soon overcame, 
and I was ashamed that such a wicked idea 
should have entered my mind about you, who do 
, so much for me and the good of my soul. You 
have occupied my mind in salutary exercises, 
and I was completely absorbed in the pious 
works enjoined by them, in prayer, in medita- 
tion, and in sacred reading, after your dis- 
courses and meditations; but I always had a 
thought in the midst of my most fervent devo- 
tions — a thought that I did not like to confess 
to myself — the thought of him; and when I 
prayed, I prayed for him and not for myself, and 
when I meditated on the truths of our holy re- 
ligion — on the mysteries of • the Passion— I 
wished to have him as the companion of my 
meditations." 

A slightly mocking smile curled the lips of 
the Confessor. 

" And I prayed to God to touch his heart, 
and I often indulged in the delightful thought 
that he might be converted and turned to the 
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right path ; and then I thought, Father, that I 
might love him, aod love him dearly, without 
remorse. And I indulged in this idea a great 
deal ; and so, Father, that is the way I have 
passed these last ten days. And so I performed 
the spiritual exercises with this thought, which, 
against my will, always possessed me, and I de- 
sired to see him once more, but I did nut hope 
it — indeed, I feared to see him ; and I intended, 
if I had the opportunity, to try to convert him, 
and love would have made me eloquent, and 
perhaps 1 should have been permitted to have 
more influence with him than a great and learned 
man would. And so these few days have passed, 
and this terrible day came at last, and I went 
out to hear you say Mass, and I met him, and 
he spoke to me so warmly, that I could not 
resist, and I stopped, and his words were so 
sweet that I forgot the Mass ; and he said such 
touching things that I was almost out of my 
mind ; and he spoke to me so of his love, that 
I was quite overcome with tenderness. And 
then I told him of the reports about his being 
an irreligious man, and he said things to me 
about his being as religious as we are, 
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and he said he believed and was a good 
Christian, but that he did not believe as we 
do; that he did not believe in our supersti- 
tions, as he considered them, but in the Bible ; 
and he told me that he would choose rather 
to lose me than to subscribe to any other 
doctrine, because he would not do anything 
against his conscience. And when I took leave 
of him, I returned his kiss with a prolonged and 
ardent one, because I felt here at my heart such 
a rush of affection, that I could not withdraw 
my lips from his ; but when I kissed him, I 
entreated him to believe as I do, and he spoke 
to me tenderly, but refused to do so, because his 
conscience would not let him. That is all. Father. 
That is my sin, and I am frightened, because I 
cannot erase his image from my heart with all 
my efforts. I can weep over my crime. I can 
expiate it and renounce it for ever, but I can 
never forget him. I accuse myself so, Father, 
for my obstinacy in continuing to love him not- 
withstanding so many reasons to the contrary." 
" Have you anything more to confess ?" 
" No, Father, all is concentrated in this love, 
all my sin consists in that." 

VOL. I. . N 
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From Amalia's confession Don Giuseppe could 
but too well see that her love for Francesco was 
inextinguishable, and that he himself was the 
object of her dislike — love and dislike which 
excited fresh fury in his breast, though, for the 
present, he dissembled his rage. 

"You see, my daughter," he said with re- 
fined hypocrisy, " that your unfortunate aberra- 
tion has attained its present height in consequence 
of your not having governed your own inclina- 
tions in the first instance. You went on from 
error to error, from one sin to another. You 
remembered the young man, and you listened 
to his avowal of love. This affection you en- 
couraged madly until it outgrew your love for 
the holy principles of religion." The poor girl 
believed herself really steeped in sin. Such is 
the consequence of priestly and Jesuitical teach- 
ing. " Are you disposed to make every effort 
to dislodge from your breast this ill-starred 
love ?" 

" Yes, Father." 

"And you declare it before God; here, at 
the tribunal of Penitence, at my hands, invested 
as I am by God with the authority of a judge ?" 
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"Yes, Father." 

" And you will look upon your love as oflFen- 
sive to God, and will fly from it as from a 
horrible temptation ?*' 

" Yes, Father.'* 

" And you promise, by whatever means, or on 
whatever occasion you may chance to see him, 
you will escape from him as from a venomous 
reptile, and that you will avoid everything that 
may remind you of him ?" 

"Yes, Father, I promise — I promise sin- 
cerely." She experienced a sensation as of 
mortal agony at her heart. " I promise all ; but 
you will give me Absolution ?" 

" Raise your thoughts, then, to our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ ; he who suffered so much 
for us, and for whom we ought to be willing to 
sacrifice our earthly lusts, or else by our sins we 
crucify him afresh continually. Yes, we by our 
sins are his crucifiers, and are accountable for 
his sufferings and Passion." Amalia compared 
to the Jews because of her chaste love ! ** We 
ought, from love to him, to pluck from our 
heart every earthly aflfection. Yes, — oh, my 

n2 
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crucified Jesus ! I here renounce at thy feet 
every seduction of Satan, and promise to break 
the chains of sin, and live and die only for thee. 
And I promise to flee every temptation of re- 
newing my offences against thee. Oh, grant 
me, by the merits of thy passion and death, grace 
that I may walk in the path of uprightness, and 
that my repentance may be sincere and perma- 
nent. Amen. Now, my daughter, you will 
recite as a salutary penitence for a week, the 
seven Penitential Psalms which record the sin 
and the repentance of David, with three Salve 
Regine, in honour of the Virgin, and five Pater ^ 
Ave and Gloria, in commemoration of the five 
wounds of Jesus ; and say for a month every 
morning, noon, and evening, ' Jesus, Joseph, 
Mary, I give you my heart and soul.' Now, 
my daughter, make an act of contrition, and 
receive holy absolution." 

" My God, I repent," &c., said she, pro- 
nouncing the words slowly and devoutly, as if 
they really proceeded from her heart, and 
she said the Act of Contrition [" Misereatur 
itii," &c.] 
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" May God bless you, my daughter, and grant 
you pardon." 

The wicked priest rose from his seat in tri- 
umph, and cast a glance of Satanic delight upon 
his victim. She rose too, feeling her mind 
greatly relieved. 

So ended the confession, which is a faithful 
sample of the confession in the Romish 
church. 

Poor Amalia ! thou wert born to be happy, 
and confer happiness upon others ; but thou 
art unhappy, and renderest others unhappy, 
not from any fault of thine, but by the fault 
of cruel Levites ! Thy pure heart, moved 
by affectionate emotions, would have pulsated 
tranquilly under the influence of true Christian 
piety and the pure light of the gospel, and 
purified and sanctified, it might have shone a 
jewel in the church of Christ. But now it 
grovels, melancholy and desolate, enveloped in 
the superstitions of false piety which invest thy 
spirit with terrors, excited to serve the dark 
machinations of a scheo^ing priest. An inno- 
cent love, impressed upon thy heart by the hand 
of God, and designed by Providence to effect 
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thy felicity and that of another who is worthy 
of thee, under the ferocious inspirations of hypo- 
crisy and priestly cunning, exerted for the vilest 
and basest purposes, is wrested into an obscene 
and impious passion. Thy love, so pure and 
holy, is represented to thee as the horrible in- 
spiration of demons, and thy gentlest senti- 
ments, under this fatal influence, are irritated 
and perverted, and their intended effects frus- 
trated. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

WHICH BEARS NO TITLE. 

The fortnight had passed, and the Priest of 
Rivalta had returned to his duties, but his prin- 
ciples remained the same. Don Giuseppe was 
again completely domesticated with the family, 
and had once more leisure to torment his vic- 
tim. Lady Amalia led a sad and desolate life, 
but was in appearance tranquil and resigned. 
Her heart was bleeding, but she uttered not a 
complaint, and scarcely confessed to herself how 
much she sufTered. She found some comfort 
in prayer, the only resource of the suffering 
soul bowed down with heaviness. She had no 
human friend to whom to confide the anguish 
of her soul, and she poured her complaints into 
the ear of her heavenly Father. God is the 
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only fountain of consolation to the soul debarred 
of earthly comfort ; she looked to Him, and 
found some solace for her grief. Her appear- 
ance sufficiently indicated the fierce and con- 
tinued struggle of her soul. But the pallor of 
her cheek only served to add a new charm to 
her countenance. Beauty is incalculably en- 
hanced when suffused with sadness. 

With desiring eye and envious heart Don 
Giuseppe contemplated the exquisite beauty 
of that saddened face, and passionate anger 
filled his breast as he reflected on its cause. 
He never now introduced the subject of her un- 
fortunate passion, but he exerted himself to dis- 
tract her from the settled sorrow that filled 
her mind. He treated her now with the utmost 
gentleness. For her he softened the tones of 
his voice, and overwhelmed her with the most 
delicate attentions. 

Now that the health of the Marchioness was 
declining from day to day, her mind partook of 
the weakness of her physical frame, and her 
mental powers seemed pitiably deficient. Ama- 
lia continued to devote herself to her with the 
same patient and sedulous attention, passing 
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r time in her room. She would 
d to make a confidant of her 
she have inspired her with 
i i energy ; but she saw that 
ig fast, and felt that she was, 
- jit age, incapable of reciprocating 
. confidence of a gentle heart, so that 
xjstricted her griefs to the solitude of her 
vvn soul. The Marchioness frequently re- 
garded her with tenderness, but it was rather 
the tenderness of habit and fixed sentiment than 
a conscious and reasoning attachment 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

THE SPIRIT OF EVIL SLUMBERS NOT. 

Don Giuseppe, in the visible decline of the 
Marchioness, saw that each day's delay might 
be the fatal one that would separate him for 
ever from Amalia ; he determined, therefore, to 
find an expedient to avert the peril. On the 
death of her grandmother, Amalia would be free ; 
and he foresaw that the superstitious reverence 
which now caused her to submit to the domina- 
tion he exercised over her spirit might cease. 
As her reason matured, she might become dis- 
gusted with the forms and restraints to which 
she now submitted ; • or, by contact with the 
world, might be induced to slight them ; or she 
might even be brought to view religion in a 
juster light, guided by the counsels of some 
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good and sincere priest — for such there are 
among the clergy of Rome — and then what 
would be his prospects ? — ^To be banished for 
ever from her presence, chased from her sight, 
and abhorred ! Francesco would triumph before 
his eyes, rescue the poor dove from the toils of 
her ensnarer, and devote himself to her for ever. 
Even should matters not attain this point, he 
could not, as a matter of course, continue to 
reside in the same house with her. She must, 
of necessity, place herself under the protection 
of some family ; indeed, by the laws of the 
government, she would be placed with her 
nearest relations. Her friends were by no means 
bigotted. Were Amalia, then, under their pro- 
tection, he could no longer see her to converse 
with her and control her conduct. She would 
contract, no doubt, the social habits of the gay 
world. With her cheerful disposition and supe- 
rior intelligence, she would soon cease to be 
the devout fanatic, and, as a consequence of her 
mental freedom, her thoughts would again turn 
towards Francesco, and she would undoubtedly 
eventually marry him. 

Now the only alternative seemed to be that of 
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contriving her marriage with some weak man 
devoted to religion and church, and a friend to 
the priesthood, Don Giuseppe was ab-eady ac- 
quainted with such a character ; and if she mar- 
ried him, to his house he might hope to gain 
access, and be a frequent guest. Thus he would 
preserve the opportunity of seeing her, and of 
continuing to be her spiritual director and coun- 
sellor without opposition or suspicion. He 
might even obtain authority in the family, and 
eventually become domestic priest. Thus he 
would be spared the mortification of seeing her 
the bride of him who was the object of his 
jealous rage, and would be revenged upon his 
enemy. Perhaps in time she might be brought 
to love him, or, at least, to look upon him with 
complacency, as the wife of an imbecile bigot—- 
for such men are little calculated to captivate a 
woman's heart. Who could tell what might 
happen in time ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

INTRODUCTION OP A NEW PERSONAGE WHO IS 

NOT A HERO. 

Count Alfredini was the only survivor of a 
noble and ancient family. He had inherited 
the whole of the ample wealth of his ancestors. 
His country mansion was about a mile distant 
from the residence of the Marchioness. Don 
Giuseppe had become acquainted with the Count 
at the seminary. They were about the same 
age, but in disposition, talents, and mental qua^ 
lifications, were singularly diverse ; — the one of 
robust intellect and powerful will, inspired with 
lofty thoughts and perseverance in bringing them 
to maturity ; the other of weak understanding 
and vacillating will, incapable of conceiving or 
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executing a lofty purpose. Nor were their phy- 
sical attributes less dissimilar; — the one of 
noble bearing and vigorous frame, and counte- 
nance expressive of vivacity ; the other of timid 
and reserved deportment, his person inclining to 
stoutness, and his dull eyes manifesting not one 
spark of intelligence. Still the manners of the 
Count were gentle and winning. That amia- 
bility of deportment which is so often hereditary 
in the aristocracy, but which is sometimes only 
the veil to hide a proud and overbearing dispo- 
sition that looks upon all beneath jts own sphere 
as vile and of no account, was in him not as- 
sumed, but real. He was delighted when he 
could render himself agreeable to his friends, 
and was always ready to do them a service, 
scattering benefits around him with liberal 
hand. 

His nature was most unimpassioned. Strong 
passions agitate those who are endowed with a 
strong mind and powerful constitution, and a 
superabundance of vital force. His affections 
were gentle and unruffled. His heart was dis- 
posed to benevolence, but rather of the passive 
than the active kind. Impulsive emotion was 
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altogether foreign to that weak miDd and under- 
standing. 

As is generally the case with weak minds, he 
had a decided tendency to superstition. That 
which in woman is vivid impression and ardent 
fancy, is in man weakness only. Superstition 
in woman arises from her impassioned nature ; 
in man from coldness of temperament and 
poverty of intellect. Superstition differs from 
fanaticism in that the latter may have place in the 
strongest mind. Under the influence of prin- 
ciple, the most determined characters are excited 
to commit deeds of the most excessive fanati- 
cism. Superstition and fanaticism are to each 
other what idiotcy is to insanity. Idiotcy is 
tranquil, innocuous, placid, and unmoved. Its 
state is the quietude of moral and physical iner- 
tia. Madness, on the contrary, manifests itself 
in acts of fury and blind explosions of rage. 
The hands are ready for blood, the spirit bums 
with the thirst of destruction. Superstition calls 
upon its votaries to hear masses upon masses, to 
hang votive offerings on the altar, to wear sea- 
pules and relics and amulets upon their breasts ; 
to run from church to church ; to multiply 
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devotions, pardons, rosaries, novenas, chap- 
lets, crowns, and coronets ; and to attend to a 
host of futile and absurd practices, the folly 
and silliness of which insult the majesty of God. 
When women give themselves up to these 
practices, their own natural susceptibility and 
excitable imagination ennoble and exalt them in 
DO slight degree. But man, born to sterner 
duties and stronger work, cannot stoop to these 
trivialities without suffering complete mental 
enthralment and imbecility. Fanaticism con- 
founds holy zeal with intolerance. Intolerance 
is a deadly weapon in the hand of a furious 
man. It wounds, mutilates, and consumes the 
miserable bodies of its victims, while the fanatic 
declares and believes, in his senseless zeal, that he 
is performing works of righteousness, innocence, 
and charity, which cannot fail of pleasing God. 
According to the fanatic, he is employed in ex- 
ecuting the most exemplary deeds of piety and 
gentleness ; and the groans of martyrs, suf- 
fering the tortures of the cord, boiling water and 
oil, or fire, and the sighs and cries of the dying, 
ascend with grateful odour to the Lord, and are 
to Him an acceptable sacrifice. 
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But Count Alfredini was superstitious only. 
Weak of mind and intellect, he bad passed his 
time in the continual performance of frivolous 
ceremonies since he left the seminary, where he 
made little or no proficiency. 

Between Don Giuseppe and the Count a 
familiar intercourse sprang up in the seminary, 
and ripened into a species of friendship, though 
a friendship of the kind which must necessarily 
exist between two young men so opposite. There 
Don Giuseppe exercised complete control over 
the mind of his friend; led him at his own 
pleasure; counselled him, and made him sub- 
serve his own purposes. The Count was well 
content, in his simplicity, to be thus directed, and 
Don Giuseppe carefully cultivated his friend's 
tendency to superstitious devotion. 

After quitting the seminary, they maintained 
their friendly relationship. Don Giuseppe very 
often visited the Count, and directed him in his 
minute and incessant religious observances. In- 
stead of endeavouring to enlighten him with 
serious and practical teaching, he continually 
strove still further to blind his judgment, and 
even to strengthen him in his superstitions. 
VOL. I. o 
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Nor did he adopt this system thoughtlessly. A 
dever priest will ever be ready to take advantage 
of those weak minds which allow themselves to 
be deceived and guided by a false religion — the 
religion of gold. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

A PRIEST INDUCTS A BIGOT INTO THE SCHOOL 

OF LOVE. 

Don Giuseppe's mind now turned towards ths 
Count for the futherance of bis wicked schemes. 
" He is just the man I want," thought he ; " he 
is stupidity incarnate. If I can only succeed in 
my project, I shall indeed have cause to exult, 
or my vengeance will be amply satisfied." 

With these thoughts in his mind he went to 
call upon the Count. Upon arriving, he was 
received with every mark of respect. He entered 
the apartment of the Count, which bore mani- 
fest signs of the devotional tendency of the 
master of the house. A perfect want of har- 
mony and taste characterized the arrangement 

o 2 
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of the objects in the room, and manifested the 
limited capacity of the owner. 

In the room was a Crucifix fitted into a de- 
votional 'stool ; books of devotion, offices and 
lives of saints, lay scattered upon the tables. Not 
a single profane book was to be seen, nor had 
the Bible place among those holy productions. 
To possess a Bible would have been a sin serious 
enough to .peril his salvation, and the Count 
would, of course, throw a hundred Bibles into 
the fire, sooner than risk his future happiness. 

This room was the Count's private apartment, 
into which none but his most intimate fiiends 
were admitted. Perhaps the signs of his bigotry 
were more strongly marked in the choice of his 
pictures, than in anything else ; and their ar- 
rangement was, it must be confessed, any thing 
but artistic. Saints of every size, in prints, paint- 
ings, and drawings, were distributed around in 
profusion, and the walls were completely covered 
with them. Here Saint Jerome with an enor- 
mous stone is striking his breast. A picture of 
St. Joseph represents him as an old man, with 
a bewildered expression of countenance. The 
meek Virgin is sweetly looking on her babe 
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whom she holds naked in her arms, and whose 
little hand is caressing her face. For the picture 
of Saint Filomena he had paid almost fabulous 
sums to a renowned artist, who laughingly 
blessed the good sense of the simple Count. 
Though some of the pictures were of but little 
value, many were really precious. For the in- 
ferior, however, he had paid the price usually 
given for the most valuable, though he had not 
bought the precious at the price of the inferior. 
It is easy enough to meet with the person who 
is so ignorant as to sell the mediocre as valuable, 
though far from easy to find the man who sells 
the good as mediocre. The Count was just the 
buyer to pay for the inferior as good, though 
not to secure the good for the price of the 
inferior. 

This choice room contained, besides the pic- 
tures, many objects perfectly childish — indeed, 
the poor man was nothing more than a child 
with a beard on his chin, and twenty-eight years 
on his head. He had caused the sad history of 
our first parents to be executed to his own order, 
and under his own superintendence. Adam and 
Eve were represented sporting in the garden in 
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their primitive innocence. Again, they were 
represented in the act of being chased from the 
garden, and weeping at their fall. And again 
hey were represented shedding tears when they 
learned the horrible deed of their fratricide son. 
This melancholy history, describing this accu- 
mulation of woe, was represented with the most 
puerile art. The garden was formed of moss. 
The lions, bears, wolves, and all the other ani- 
mals ranging the garden so peaceMy were of 
painted pasteboard, and altogether the represent 
tation was one of the most tasteless and absurd 
that can be imagined. Various little glass cases 
lay about, containing wax images of the holy 
child bedecked with common artificial flowers 
and paper grass ; the head adorned with a 
" glory " of brass wire. Thus did his private 
cabinet bear witness to the bad taste of the man, 
and to the puerility and contractedness of his 
mind. 

When Don Giuseppe entered, the Count was 
engaged in saying the oflice of the Madonna. 
He made a sign to him to wait a few moments ; 
and the priest regarding him with an air of com- 
passion, said to himself, '* This is the man for 
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me. I can do what I like with him. He will 
be a passive instrument in my hands. He is 
harmless in himself, but I can render him hurt* 
ful. He is an inoffensive wooden sword, which 
I will endow with a sharp and venomous edge to 
draw blood with merely just grazing the skin. 
Ckie infected drop will be fatal to the whole 
system, and suffice to cause death." Such cruel 
thoughts passed through his mind, as the Count 
recited the office. At last he concluded by 
crossing himself twice. With an air of courtesy 
and deference, but still with the familiarity which 
school companions in Italy generally maintain in 
after Jife, he said, 

'* Excuse me, Don Giuseppe, I am at your 
service now." 

^' I have come at last to see you. Count, for 
it is an age since we met." 

'^ It is indeed ! So long a time has never 
elapsed before, and I hope never will again." 

" I have been very much occupied lately. 
For a fortnight I have had to attend, as you 
know, to the Parish of Rivalta, the priest being 
sent to the convent to perform the exercises. 
But how are you getting on? what are you 
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occupying yourself about ? " said Don Giuseppe, 
impatient to introduce the subject he had in 
view. 

'* I am reading the legends of the saints. It 
is a long time since I have read them. Oh^ 
how I enjoy this holy reading. It is truly won- 
derful to read the actions of the great saints and 
their miracles. They are so important, it is 
most edifying to read them." 

" Indeed it is a salutary exercise. I very 
often get Lady Amalia to read the lives of the 
saints. What an excellent young person she is ! 
so devout and innocent ! She is as affectionate 
as a dove, and has not a spark of malice in her 
heart. Her greatest pleasure is to pray, to read 
devotional books, and to occupy herself in works 
of piety." 

" Indeed !" answered the simple man, showing 
great interest. 

" She is quite different from the generality of 
young ladies. They think of nothing but dress 
and pleasure, and theatres and pastimes and 
beaux. They go to Mass just once in a way on 
festival days, and then they choose the priest 
who will perform it the most quickly and negli- 
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%hat satisfies their oonscienoe. But 

yt willing to hear Mass every day, 

er tired. She cares nothing about 

«ents. All her pleasure consists in pray- 

She has a perfect horror of theatres, and 

6 for going to a ball, she would sooner climb 

to the top of a mountain with a hundred-pound 

weight on her back ! " 

" Dear girl ! I am really interested in her,*' 
said the Count, with a cold and unimpassioned 
tone. *' I have never seen her since she came 
home from the convent." 

^' Oh, it is a difficult matter to meet with 
her. You go out so little, because you are so 
much occupied with your soul's concerns ; and 
she is like you. You should come and pay us a 
visit, then you would see her. She is such a 
beautiful girl ! " 

" I should like to see her. I will certainly 
come and call upon you ; indeed I ought to pay 
my respects to the Marchioness. How is the 
old lady?" 

** Very poorly. In the last fortnight she has 
aged twelve months. If this change continues, 
she cannot last long^ poor thing ! But she is 
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prepared for death, and awaits her change 
without fear. The only thing she desires is to 
see her granddaughter settled before her death. 
But it is no easy matter to lind any one suitable. 
Numbers of young men of respectable family 
would be delighted to win her ; but with these 
wild young fellows it would be impossible for 
her, so good and religious as she is, to live. 
The young men of the present day have no fear 
of God. And that is why I esteem you so 
highly, my dear Count, because you always took 
care to avoid their evil example." 

'' Ah, indeed, their pleasures would afford me 
no pleasure. I find my enjoyments in my own 
room in serving God as far as I can." 

" Oh, there are very few like you. How 
happy Lady Amalia would be to have a husband 
of your sort. How enviable would be such a 
couple ! It would indeed be a union blessed of 
God, because contracted in his fear and for his 
glory." 

" Ah, I am not worthy of your praise, I am 
but a sinner like the rest," said he, with the pre- 
tended humility which is transmitted by the 
I^iests to their bigoted and sanctimonious de- 
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votecs. A novel idea, however, at that momeot 
crossed the Count's brain. He asked himself, 
" Where would be the harm, if I were to marry 
so holy a woman ?" At the same instant Don 
Giuseppe abruptly exclaimed, 

" 1 know a man who would just suit her. 
They are made the one for the other." 

" And who is he ? " asked the Count, with 
an air of assumed indifference. 

** You know him very well, Count ; better 
than I do myself." ' 

" I cannot think who," said he with a mean- 
ing tone and smile. How well that knowing 
smile became that silly face I '' I have no 
friends certainly to suit her. All my friends are 
priests, elderly men and devotees, or religious 
old ladies ; and neither priests, nor elderly men, 
nor old ladies would suit her ;" and he laughed 
aloud in approbation of his jest, which he 
thought stupendously clever. 

His hilarity, however, was little to the taste 
of Don Giuseppe. The expression that a priest 
would not suit her, touched a fibre in his heart, 
that responded with a dolorous sound, and he 
smiled a forced smile. But the good Count 
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did not, of course, perceive the impression it 
produced upon his friend, who continued, 

<< Well, it is the most intimate friend you 
have. Think now ! It is the same as your- 
self." 

" I have only one self;" and he laughed again, 
for he had no audience to whom he could inti- 
mate, plaudite vulgus, and he was astonished 
at his own monstrous overflow of wit. Don 
Giuseppe thinking it time to break the ice, 
said, 

" You are the person yourself." 

^' I ? Is it possible ? I am not suitable for 
her! I know very well I am not handsome, 
and have none of the worldly spirit of the 
young men who run away with young girls* 
hearts." 

'^ But that has nothing to do with it, my dear 
Count. You wrong Lady Amalia. Do not 
you recollect what we have just been saying, 
that the dressed-up young fops of the present 
day are not to her taste ; they are all vain, and 
thoughtless of Religion. She must have a yoimg 
man who leads a quiet life, who cares not for 
bustle, and company, and amusements, and 
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merry-makings, and, above all, who is religious, 
and will be a companion to her in her prayers." 

'* Ob, as to that, I should keep her company 
very willingly ; indeed it would be a great plea- 
sure to me to have a companion in my de- 
votions." 

While thus expressing himself, he felt an un- 
wonted satisfaction pervade his heart in thinking 
how much more fervently and willingly he 
should pray in the company of a beautiful wife. 
This thought, sooth to say, was not altogether 
ascetic, but he did not the less represent it to 
himself as devout ; and he continued, 

'^ But I should not know how to make love. 
I never tried, and no one has ever told me how. 
I should not know how to go courting. Will 
you tell me what I must do, Don Giuseppe ? " 

" Oh, fie ! do you suppose a priest can tell 

you. 

" I do not know. Priests know every thing, 
and I suppose that among the rest." 

" Oh! you dear Count! Sit down by the 
young lady and say sweet things to her." 

" Oh 1 oh 1 oh ! Sweet things ! I do not 
know how to say sweet things. I do not believe 
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I ooold think of one, althougb I am not de- 
ficient in spirit generally." The vanity of the 
man ! but we roust pity him, he was about to 
enter the lists as an innamorato ! 

" My dear friend/' interrupted Don Giuseppe, 
quite tired of absurdities uttered with so much 
pretension, '' indeed this is not an opportunity 
to be neglected. You are the last of your 
family, and if you die single, with you an iUus- 
trious line will become extinct. It is your duty 
to keep up the family name. Thank God for 
giving you the present opportunity of casting 
your eyes upon a woman after your own heart. 
The alliance is one worthy of both families. 
Hers is rich and noble, so is yours. Providence 
never united a more suitable couple. There 
never were two persons in the world so well 
matched as you." 

" Well, I am anxious it should be a bargain 
for I think she would suit me." (A bai^ain ! 
what profanity !) " You, like the good friend 
you are and always have been, will do what you 
can for me, will you not? You will dispose 
Lady Amalia in my favour, and speak to the 
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Marchioness, and you will do your best to 
arrange all." 

'' You are decided then ?" 

'* Quite ! I am quite ready," said he with a 
slight degree of petulance, his fancy having 
become somewhat excited. " The thing is now 
to decide the Marchioness and Lady Amalia." 

'* Leave it to me. I take all upon myself, 
and you shall see that I will succeed. To- 
morrow morning you will call upon the ladies, 
but make your visit short." 

*^ Yes, I will come, but you will be there, will 
you not ?" 

" Certainly." 

Don Giuseppe recommended him to make the 
visit short, in furtherance of his plans. The 
amiable and aristocratic manners of the Count 
were calculated to impress strangers favourably, 
and induce them to value him above his real 
worth ; while, in the course of a prolonged con- 
versation, he was in danger of betraying his want 
of judgment, and his ignorance. Lady Amalia 
being possessed of good sense, sentiment, warmth 
of temperament, and a noble mind, would be 
liable to feel contempt and aversion for him ; and 
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should she unfortunately imbibe such prejudices, 
it might be impossible for him to effect the 
marriage. 

Having thus arranged matters, Don Giuseppe 
took leave of his friend, whom he left in a 
reverie, indulging in bright golden dreams. Re- 
turning homewards, he congratulated himself 
upon the happy result of his expedition, and 
felt certain as to the ultimate success of his un- 
dertaking. His scheme was indeed an abomi- 
nable one, and all the more so, because appearing 
simple and natural to the uninitiated eye, it was, 
in reality, a plan of the most intense atrocity. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE MACHINE, IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY^ 
WEAVES A WONDROUS WEB. 

Don Giuseppe, feeling satisfied with the im* 
pressioD made upon the mind of the Count, 
next turned his attention to the ladies. Here 
great caution was requisite, for, although the 
connexion at first sight seemed suitable, yet it 
was an obstacle of no slight importance that the 
health of the Count was delicate, and that he 
was looked upon generally as but half-witted. 
These were potent reasons for refusing him, and 
Amalia would, of course, willingly avail her- 
self of them to escape marrying him. The 
ladies and Don Giuseppe were seated at table 
when the latter commenced his diplomatic ope- 
rations. 

vol. I. p 
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** I have been,^ said he, '^ to call upon a gen- 
Ueman who was a companion of mine in the 
Seminary, and with whom I have been friendly 
ever since." 

"Who is that?** asked Amalia, less from 
coriosity than civility, 

" Count Alfredini/* 

" Is he in the country ?" 

" Yes ; he has been here three days." 

" I have not seen him for a long time," said 
the Marchioness, who could still comprehend the 
simple and ordinary matters of life, although her 
mind had become incapable of grasping any- 
thing complicated or unusual. 

" He requested me to present his compliments 
to the ladies, and say, that he wiU do himself 
the pleasure of calling soon." 

" I shall be happy to see him," said the elder 
lady ; " he is an excellent young man, though he 
has not much sense." 

" Your Ladyship wrongs him," said the 
priest ; " you pay him less respect than he 
merits. He is certainly not a man of talent, 
nor has he the life and vivacity of modem young 
men, but he has good sense and piety. If his 
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conversation is not brilliant, it is amiable and 
pleasing." 

^' I have never seen him since I went to the 
convent/' said Amalia, with some degree of in- 
difference, but still with an expression of grace- 
ful deference, for she was interested in every one 
whose religious sentiments were in accordance 
with her own ; and she had felt still deeper in- 
terest in such, since she had so ardently desired 
that Francesco should share her views of religion. 
" I remember very well how good he was," she 
continued ; " I could not help liking him. He 
used to make me presents. He gave me beau- 
tiful saints and books of devotion, and would 
explain them to me with such patience and in- 
terest. I have always retained a most pleasing 
recoflection of him." 

" He is just the same now that he was then," 
returned the priest. " He is not ashamed, like 
the generality of young men, of being religious, 
but glories in it. It has a most salutary influ- 
ence when the rich set an edifying example to 
the poor. He is very much beloved and re- 
spected for his liberality and kindness. He is 
one of the best benefactors of the church. When- 

p 2 
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EMterf vici rwpywi vznop. be k die fint to 
miiT ma 5xai aomL and set a 
lo f^OKfs. IVaeti ik k aoc fadd in Ugh 
mMkMkr K B wixfi^ of k. He is I Rpeit» 
bodi tem&ttmd aambk; md the ool? mmo 
for wlucfa he i§ hdd in fizlit esteem, is one for 
wfaidi he ongbt lo he the more honoured and 
appreciated — he k most deroudj piooa. On 
tbk aoooont, had people, of whom the worid k 
ao full, condemn, as foolish, the man who k 
really and profoondlT reBgkjos ; hut neither your 
Ladyship, nor I, can despise the Count on thk 
ground. Indeed, we ought to esteem him the 
more highly, seeing he hrares the contempt of 
men who hare no fear of God before their eyes, 
and despises the evil tongues of hk detractors 
in the world, who only praise the thoughtless 
and irreligious," and here he accented hk words 
very significantly. " He goes on hk way secure 
and strong in the purity of bis life, and in this 
respect he certainly manifests true courage, and 
manliness of character." 

The Marchioness, who was unable to follow 
his reasoning, which he uttered rapidly, ex- 
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claimed, '' He is an excellent young man I an 
excellent young man !" 

But Amalia felt sympathy for him, though a 
sympathy purely spiritual, and quite different 
from that which already filled her heart towards 
another. 

" He will render that woman extremely happy," 
continued Don Giuseppe, "who may join her 
lot to his, provided that she is not a woman of 
the world, but pious and religious. They wil^ 
be of one accord, and will be helpers of each 
other in good works. Conjugal life is blessed 
indeed," and he gave to the tones of his voice a 
gentle and touching accent — "Conjugal life is 
blessed indeed when mutual companionship 
exists between the pair ; when they are united 
less for any other selfish consideration, than to 
serve God and to promote the spiritual advantage 
of their neighbours. That is the true design of 
matrimony. Our Lord Jesus Christ certainly 
did not raise it to the dignity of a Sacrament in 
order that marriage should be the accompani- 
ment of a profane life and worldly habits. Hus- 
band and wife ought to cooperate in the sanc- 
tification of each other's souls, and be mutual 
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comforters, counsellors, and helpers to this holy 
end, which is never attained, except by the true 
Christian." 

Amalia listened attentively, not because she 
felt interested in the Count, but because she ap- 
plied the priest's observations to her own unfor- 
tunate love. 

" It could not have been," said she to herself, 
with conscientious self-upbraiding, *' a marriage 
pleasing in the sight of God, and would never 
have been blessed of Him ;" and she felt still 
more confirmed in the impossibility of attaining 
to felicity by a marriage which, on the part of 
the bridegroom, would not be contracted in the 
fear of God. The consideration to which Don 
Giuseppe led her so artfully, respecting her un- 
fortunate attachment, reconciled her still more 
to the idea, however painful and terrible it might 
be, of the necessity of giving up Francesco, un- 
less God, by a miracle of grace, should touch his 
heart and call him to repentance. 

In reasoning with Amalia, the priest cleverly 
acquitted the Count of the charge of silliness, 
which he justly merited. From his representa- 
tions, she believed him to be sincere, and true- 
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hearted, with the loyalty of a man of honour, not 
with the simplicity of a boy. The latter attri- 
bute can never advance a man in the opinion of 
a woman, however bigoted she may be- Women 
like to recognise in man manly and vigorous sen- 
timents. 

Don Giuseppe felt satisfied that he had suc- 
ceeded in producing impressions upon her mind 
favourable to his views, and bogan to see the 
future alliance of the families as a very possible 
event. 
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CHAPTER XUI. 

HOW LOVE QUICKENS THE INTELLECT ! 

Two days had elapsed since the colloquy between 
Don Giuseppe and the ladies respecting the 
Count. He thought it better not to renew the 
subject before the Count's visit, lest he might 
awaken suspicions. On the second day the 
Count called. His ardour was truly astonishing ; 
he was quite impatient to see Amalia, and to take 
measures, if she pleased him, to make a con- 
quest of her without delay. After all, he was of 
the same flesh and blood as the rest of the sons 
of Adam, though the quality might be a little 
inferior. A cold temperament, delicate health, a 
mind lacking not only imagination but even per- 
ception, little tended to the development of the 
ardent passions. Of love and hate in their in- 
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tensity, therefore, he was incapable, but to the 
more gentle weaknesses of the sons of Adam 
his feeble nature inclined. One of these was 
vanity. The idea of marrying Amalia having 
once gained access to his mind, and having once 
set himself about the accomplishment of his ob- 
ject, he believed himself quite secure of gaining 
the heart of the beautiful girl. He could not 
believe himself so little captivating as to be in- 
capable of producing an impression upon a 
woman's heart. Nor could he believe himself 
of a capacity so weak — and where is the man 
who does believe it ? — as not to be appreciated 
for his judgment, and command attention for 
his conversational powers. Nor was he wrong ; 
for, judged by his own standard, he was inferior 
to none. Nor were others to be blamed for es- 
teeming him lightly, if the qualities with which 
his self-love invested him were invisible to them. 
It is the happiness of simpletons to be self- 
satisfied, whatever may be the opinion of the 
world. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Count 
should present himself at the house of the Mar- 
chioness with bold ideas of a splendid conquest. 
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and that he should entertain little doubt of suc- 
cess. His pretensions, moreover, were not ill- 
founded, — ^irrespectively of his personal merit, — 
for he had riches and rank, and these are instru- 
ments which can remove all inequalities. He 
might with reason then rest secure, his only 
mistake being as to the grounds of his success. 
He believed them subjective, when they were in 
reality purely objective. But he troubled not 
himself with logical distinctions, and knew litde 
or nothing of philosophy and metaphysics. 
• Amalia and the Marchioness were seated ; the 
former working at an embroidery for the railing 
of an altar ; the latter abstractedly turning over 
the leaves of a book of devotion. Don Giu- 
seppe was saying his office and glancing con- 
tinually at Amalia, especially at the Gloria of 
the psalms. In reality, he paid no attention to 
the pursuit in which he pretended to be en- 
grossed. 

It is a daily duty of the priest to say the 
office, and a weary task it is to keep turning 
over the leaves of the breviary mechanically. 
On one page is an antiphony, on another a verse ; 
here a psalm, there a lesson ; here a prayer and 
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elsewhere a response, with the thousand requi- 
site alterations, additions, or omissions to make 
the office applicable to one saint instead of an- 
other. The office is a torture for the poor 
priests. It is one of the most superstitious ex- 
erciseSy but being a daily obligation, it necessarily 
becomes in time a matter of course, like the most 
common actions of life. Don Giuseppe would 
gladly have excused himself from performing 
this duty, had not every priest been necessitated 
to go through it, and he feared discovery, if he 
failed in the performance of it. The office ex- 
ercises a continual control over the conduct and 
piety of a priest. Every one can see whether 
he says it daily, and whether he says it devoutly. 
Every one can guess in what esteem the priest 
holds the office, and if he neglects it, it is in- 
ferred that he esteems it slightly, and he runs 
the risk of finding himself reported and ruined. 
Besides, the office may be said in company. 
One priest challenges another, ** Shall we say 
the office ?" and it is considered equally uncour- 
teous and undevotional to refuse. In this way 
all inaccuracies are discovered in the thousand 
and one trivial practices of crossings, signings. 
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genuflections, inclinations of the head, besides all 
the other particulars before referred to with re- 
gard to verbal prayers. 

"Count Alfredini," announced a servant, 
throwing open the door, and ushering him into 
the apartment. The Marchioness made an 
effort to rise, not so much from compliment tohim, 
as from the desire that infirm persons frequently 
manifest of being thought still vigorous, even 
when they are almost incapable of rising from 
their seats unassisted. This seems to be a 
struggle with death to dispute his omnipotence. 
But it is a vain contest — nature must yield. 
Death delays not one moment; his time is 
foretold. 

The Count, with an air of gaUantry, advanced 
at once to the Marchioness, and kissed her hand 
respectfully. She was still reclining in her easy 
chair, her efforts to rise having been vain. 

" I hope that your Ladyship will permit me 
to offer you my compliments, since I have not 
had the honour of seeing you for so long a 



time." 



The complimentary phrase was anything but 
cavalier-like from an old acquaintance to an 
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have served very well for a 
*M it was expressed very 

.re to see you, my dear 
-vlarchioness, courteously. 
lied to Lady Amalia and for a 
i at her with a vacant stare, appa- 
ck with her beauty. He soon, how- 
L:overed himself, and with something of 
gracefulness of aristocratic ease, though not 
without embarrassment, he addressed her, 

*' I hope Lady Amalia retains a pleasing re- 
collection of an old friend, who was deeply in- 
terested in the graceful sports of her childhood, 
and that she will permit him to consider himself 
her friend now that she is a handsome and ac- 
complished woman." 

" Not so bad !" thought Don Giuseppe. " He 
must have studied it and learned it by heart. It 
certainly is not amiss." 

"I shall always be happy to retain Count 
Alfi^ini for a friend," said she, accompanying 
the compliment with a graceful smile, which 
was, however, both sad and cold. He acknow- 
ledged the compliment by a bow. The poor 
Count was in ecstasies, but his ecstasies were 
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those of a child. His gentlemanly salutation 
was succeeded by an awkward pause, and his 
vacant air rendered him truly an object of ridi- 
cule. Amalia's noble and unaffected manners, 
her sweet and gentle voice, and, above all, her 
beauty, had quite disconcerted the Count, who 
stood in an attitude of astonishment. The 
favourable impression he had made was in 
danger of being obliterated, for the silence that 
followed his compliment was becoming embar- 
rassing, when Don Giuseppe came to the rescue, 
and roused him from his awkward stupor. 

" Yoiur Ladyship is aware," said he, address- 
ing the Marchioness, '' that Count Alfredini is 
one of the strongest pillars of the Church in our 
poor city, and does great good by his example, 
by his own works, and by generous contribu- 
tions." 

'' I only do that which my inclination and 
my conscience prompt, without seeking praise," 
remarked the Count. Praise filled him, though 
with holy pride. 

" Worthy sentiments," remarked Amalia with 
deference, though without enthusiasm. 

" Is your family quite well ?" asked the Mar- 
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chioness, forgetting, with the imiiecility of age, 
that be bad been for many years the last of his 
family. 

" Your Ladyship knows very well that I have 

the misfortune " here the sifly man would 

have recalled to the memory of the Marchioness 
that he was left an orphan while quite a child, 
thus reproaching her with the decay of her 
faculties ; but Don Giuseppe, without allowing 
him time to finish, said—- 

'' Have you heard the orator. Count, who has 
been preaching the Novena of the Madonna in 
the city ?" 

" Yes, to be sure, and I was delighted. What 
eloquence ! what power ! what unction ! He 
seemed capable of moving the stones !" 

The preacher, about whom he thus expressed 
himself, was a friar who spoke habituaUy with 
the utmost vehemence, with a voice of most 
penetrating power, and with extraordinary flu- 
ency of expression relative to the Madonna. 
To her he applied half the Scripture appella- 
tions, and robbed the tenderest and most de- 
voted fathers of their most impassioned thoughts 
suggested by the Virgin, pouring them forth 
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with an abundance of lamentations^ groans, 
sighs, languishments, transports, and ardent ex- 
pressions, which might have furnished wares 
enough for a hundred lovers. 

The Marchioness had resumed her state of 
indifference, Amalia replied — 

'^ I have heard a great deal about this famous 
orator, and should very much like to hear him 
preach, but I fear I shall not have the oppor- 
tunity." 

" If she were my wife we might go together," 
thought the Count to himself. 

Don Giuseppe thought that it was time to 
close the interview, for the Count had exhausted 
all his resources, mental and social. 

" I have business in town," said he, " which 
obliges me to leave." 

For a moment the Count hesitated whether he 
should remain or accompany Don Giuseppe ; but 
it was a formidable prospect to be left alone to 
encounter the stupidity of the old lady, and the 
good sense of the young one. He had not the 
tact requisite to talk with the former, nor the 
talent to sustain a conversation with the latter. 
He did not confess all this to himself^ but within 
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him lurked a sense of his own deficiency, which 
unconsciously acted as a check upon his vanity. 

"With the permission of the ladies, I will 
accompany you," said he. 

" I hope you will soon favour us again. Your 
visit will be most acceptable to us/' said Ama- 
lia, with a gracefiil smile and an air of courteous 
indifference, which he mistook for a warm ex- 
pression of interest. 

" I have made an impression upon her/' said 
the poor man to himself, while he answered that 
with great satisfaction he should take advantage 
of their kind permission ; and he took his leave 
with Don Giuseppe. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

A THIRD LOVER, WHO IS NEITHER ENTHU- 
SIASTIC NOR WICKED. 

The priest and Count set out towards the coun- 
try, arm-in-arm. For the first time in his life 
the latter felt a flame in his soul, and his feel- 
ings were in a state of agitation. The fire 
which burned within him was not, however, 
very intense, nor was his agitation very violent. 
Both were slight, like a sighing zephyr that is 
too gentle to move the boughs, but has just 
strength to agitate the leaves. The emotion 
that he experienced was equally pleasurable and 
satisfactory; and the idea of marrying was still 
more firmly fixed in his mind — a fancy which 
now took root there for the first time. 

*^ Poor old lady ! how much she is aged," said 
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the Count, who was deterred by his natural 
timidity from beginning at once to speak of 
Amalia ; ** she certainly cannot live long." 

** No, I do not give her longer than until the 
autumn. The oil is exhausted, the lamp cannot 
bum much longer ; it is gradually dying away." 
Don Giuseppe would not be the first to enter 
upon the subject of Amalia, being desirous of 
exciting the imagination of the Count : at 
leDgth impatience prevailing over bashfulness, he 
made an eflfort to say — 

^* And the poor girl will then remain alone, 
without any relative near her. Her position 
will, indeed, be a melancholy one." 

" Indeed it will," returned Don Giuseppe ; 
'' that is why I, both as friend and chaplain, and 
as the only person in the house able to act in 
the matter, am impatient to see her settled, and 
with you, Count, too. No alliance could be 
more suitable, and I am truly desirous of seeing 
it accomplished." 

** Do you think Lady Amalia has a liking for 
me ? — I have for her. I never saw a girl who 
made so great an impression upon me, and who 
pleased me so well. And I should say I was 

q2 
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not indifferent to her, she seemed to r^ard me 
with some interest." 

'' Oh, certainly, it appeared so to me/* said 
Don Giuseppe ; ^' she looked at you as I have 
never seen her look at any one else. A look of 
sympathy and interest was so plainly perceptible, 
that it was evident you produced a decided im- 
pression upon her." 

*' Do you think so ?" said the Count, rubbing 
his hands with delighted simplicity. 

" Indeed I do : I know Lady Amalia wdl. 
She would not have looked at you as she did, 
had she not been impressed with an involuntary 
sympathy. It seemed to be the effect of sur- 
prise, for had she been aware of it herself, she 
would have cast down her eyes. She is so mo- 
dest and good, she is like a Madonna." 

These expressions were sweet and soothing to 
the heart of the Count, and caused him to ex- 
perience a sensation hitherto unknown. He 
luxuriated in the combined emotions of love and 
pride, for his vanity was most agreeably flattered 
by the priest's remarks. 

'' The affair is in your hands, then, dear Don 
Giuseppe," said he ; "I give you carte blanche. 
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I shall be obliged, if you wiU arrange the matri- 
monial alliance, and pray, lose no time. I am 
sure I shall be happy with her." 

'' Leave all to me, and your wishes shall be 
realized." 

Here they separated, to pursue their different 
courses. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

NEW TORTURES INFLICTED ON A VIRGIN 

HEART. 

The following morning, after prayers, Mass, 
and breakfast were over, Don Giuseppe spoke to 
the Marchioness of the suitability of the match 
between Lady Amalia and the Count. The 
Marchioness, notwithstanding the decay of her 
faculties, perceived, or appeared to perceive, the 
advantage of the union. It seemed to her a 
good opportunity of realizing her wish of seeing 
her granddaughter settled. She had, indeed, a 
confused and indistinct recollection of a disap- 
pointed passion connected with Amalia and 
Francesco, and it seemed to her that the young 
man was unworthy and irreligious. But all was 
vague and indistinct in her mind. 
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. " Don Giuseppe," she said, " I can no longer 
think nor act. It is a blessing that Providence 
has given me you in my last days. You are an 
angel sent to us to direct the steps of my poor 
Amalia, and you will, I know, do the best for 
her." Affection seemed to revive the powers 
of the old lady for a brief space. " Do as you 
please," continued she ; " whatever you do will 
succeed, and may God reward.you." 

Having uttered these words, her mind again 
became confused, and she sank into her former 
state of apathy. Thus did Don Giuseppe seek 
to accomplish a marriage from which he pro- 
mised himself a rich harvest of vengeance, and 
perhaps of love. 

He decided to take Amalia unawares, and in- 
troduce the subject as by pure accident, sound- 
ing her feelings before he expressed himself 
openly. He saw her in the garden, alone as 
usual, in the state of gentle and thoughtful me- 
lancholy, which was now habitual with her. Don 
Giuseppe approached her unperceived, with his 
breviary in his hand, pretending to be ab- 
sorbed in the office. Had the opportunity 
offered, she would have turned in another direc- 
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tioQ ; but it was now too late to avoid meeting 
him. Don Giuseppe passed near her. She 
looked down, and walked on, as if unwilling to 
disturb him. He stopped, signed to her with 
his hand to do the same, while he continued 
reading. Having concluded the office, he said 
the prayers, which are accompanied by signs of 
the cross, bows, and genuflexions, and at length 
closed the breviary, and placed it under his arm, 
and said — 

'' I have finished now, let us walk together 
a while, dear Lady Amalia, and enjoy a little 
chat." 

" With pleasure, Don Giuseppe," said she, 
smiling faintly and with effort. Without, how- 
ever, appearing to notice it, he said — 

" How are you, dear Lady Amalia ? Is your 
mind tranquil now ?" 

Her heart beat, but she answered, " Yes, 
Don Giuseppe, I think so," as if she would wil- 
lingly persuade herself that such was the case ; 
but the sad smile that accompanied the answer 
proved the contrary. 

" You have had recourse to God, and you see 
he has heard you," said the hypocrite. " What 
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do you think of the Count? Should you have 
known him again ?" 

" Oh ! no. I had quite forgotten his coun- 
tenance. His is an insignificant face, that leaves 
no impression." 

** But it is not at all displeasing," said the 
priest, '' and his manners are agreeable." 

'^ That is true," said she, partly because she 
agreed with him, to some extent, and was un- 
willing to contradict him ; but principally because 
she did not care to prolong the conversation 
with regard to a person who was so completely 
indifferent to her. 

" And then," continued he, '* the Count has 
a qualification which is far above all worldly 
considerations — he is profoundly pious." 

'' It was on that ground," she replied, '' that 
I had pleasure in seeing him." 

" He would make any woman very happy," 
said Don Giuseppe. 

Amalia remained silent, as if it were a matter 
that did not concern her ; but she thought to 
herself, '' he would never make me happy, even if 
my heart were not inclined towards another — he 
is too silly." 
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^^ If he met with a pious and devoted woman 
for a companion, she would find in him the 
most compliant husband. He would not only 
permit her to perform works of piety, but would 
assist her, and they would emulate each other in 
doing good, and serving God." 

" Oh, yes," answered she vrith cordial sin- 
cerity, " I firmly believe that." 

" But it is so difficult to meet with a wife of 
this description ! If he could find such a one, 
he would be quite disposed to marry." 

^^ If it is his desire, God will perhaps place a 
suitable person in his path, and then he can 
marry." 

" It is difficult," repeated the priest, " in 
these degenerate times, to meet with such a per- 
son ; but he has seen a person who would suit 
him exactly, who would, he believes, make him 
happy, and with whom he could follow the bent 
of his holy inclinations. He would enter into 
her views, and aid her in her works of piety." 

'' If he has found such a person/' said 
Amalia with simplicity, '*he should speak to 
her. Such a match could not be difficult to 
arrange." 
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" Could not be difficult ! Would you see no 
difficulty, if such a person oflfered himself?" 

** Oh, I do not mean that, Don Giuseppe," 
said she with some disquietude; but he con- 
tinued — " if such a person offered himself to 
you." 

" You are joking, Don Giuseppe, and you 
know I am little disposed for jesting," said she, 
with a tone combming anger, sorrow, and sup- 
plication. 

"Indeed I am not joking, but speaking as 
seriously as possible." 

" You know very well that I cannot listen to 
such conversation," said she, hastily, and half 
weeping. 

** And why not ?" said he, with an inflection 
of voice both severe and solemn : but he softened 
his tone, and repeated immediately, "Dear Lady 
AmaHa, why not ?" 

This question agitated her violently. It 
awoke suddenly in her breast the rebellious 
passion which, though sleeping for a time, 
existed still, and existed in full force. 

" You ought not to ask me such a question, 
Don Giuseppe/' said the unhappy girl, with a 
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'^ I am well aware that an unfixtanate passion 
sdn occopies thy heart — " 

*^ But I do my utmost to overcome it»" 
hastilj interrupted Amalia. **" I commit my 
heart to God. * But to conquer it— is beyond 
my power. 

*^ Because thou deoeirest thysdf. Thou 
thinkest that thou art doing thy utmost, but at 
the same time — I observe thee dosely, and can 
read thy heart — but at the same time thou art 
nourishing the fatal passion within thee, and in 
spite of thyself thou art caressing it." 

" Oh, no ! Don Giuseppe." 

" Yes, unhappy girl, yes. Thou seekest 
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solitude, and why? Thou didst not formerly 
seek it. Thine eyes are frequently seen red with 
weeping, the tears hardly dry. This was not 
the case formerly." Cruel, bad man ! You 
count her steps, you scrutinize her brow to 
penetrate its thoughts, you surprise her secret 
tears — the innocent and pure relief of the hap- 
less maiden's heart — ^the relief in which she in* 
dulges in the privacy of her own chamber, in 
that sanctuary the mysteries of which no man 
may violate without impiety. 

" That bad young man still occupies thy 
mind," said the priest, ^' his image is far from 
horrifying thee, as it ought — the image graven 
by the tempter on thy heart in characters of 
fire. Thou art obstinate and impenitent." 

" Oh pity ! have pity upon me," said the poor 
gh'l, supplicating the priest with clasped hands, 
as if conjuring the genius of evil to depart from 
her, or as if beseeching the clemency of divinity. 
" I shall die with terror !" 

" May God be gracious to thee. He places 
before thee a man after his own heart. * Behold,' 
he says, ^ the support provided for the young and 
tender vine, to which it may ding with con- 
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^ But I haTT not rejeded it yet, for. Heaven 
be praised ! it has never been offered to me," 
said she, wipii^ the odd perspiration fiom her 
brow. 

"^ Wdl," said he lesohitdy, <* the Coont is 
the man whom God has placed in thy path, and 
DOW wilt thou refuse him? The Count offers 
thee his hand !" 

" Holy Yirgin," she exdaimed with a cry of 
desperation, " I will not — I cannot love him. 
I should be hateful to myself!" She insisted 
with resolute energy, " I can never overcome 
the thought which is, alas ! too firmly rooted in 
my heart ; and if it is wrong now, it would be 
sinful then, and I cannot help having it/' 

*' I will not ask you to reflect at present," 
said the priest with a grave and severq air, 
though pot reproachfully, but rather as if offer- 
ing counsel ; '' you will think about it, and 
commit your case to the Lord. Think of the 
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age of your dear grandmother; she may be 
taken from you any day, and leave you an 
orphan, alone in the world. Think of the dan- 
ger of your passion continuing to increase, until 
it becomes a blind and frenzied state of despera- 
tion. Think that it is a sign of the mercy of God, 
and that he has not forgotten you ; that he pre- 
sents to you this man, so worthy, rich, religiouSi 
and noble, and of whose overtures the most ex- 
alted woman might be proud. God presents 
him to you, and says, * Behold a man after my 
own heart ; accept him for the companion of thy 
life.* What will become of you, if you do not 
accept this offer? You will reflect upon it 
quietly, and pray earnestly that God may en- 
lighten you — and then you will give me your 
answer, and we will talk it over again, if you 
will take the advice of a true and sincere friend." 

Amalia made no reply, but remained, with her 
head drooping, her bosom agitated by a tumult 
of varied and conflicting emotions. 

He left her, and slowly walked away. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

PRIVATE FAMILY CHAPEL. 

The reader is now introduced into a secret 
chamber, where the maiden has retired to in- 
dulge in meditation and fervent prayer. It is 
the private chapel of the Fossombroni, within 
the walls of their mansion. 

Around is shed the ambrosia of youth and 
innocence. Every object is arranged with a 
delicate and severe elegance, equally expressive 
of refined taste and interesting superstition. 
Numerous traces abound of a pure, gentle, and 
enthusiastic mind immersed in prejudices ;- pre- 
judices, however, which, entertained in good 
faith, excite no feeling of disgust, but which, in 
the passionate expansion and tender ingenuous- 
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^ girl's heart, become, although 
^eresting. 

^om is a small altar of 
' proportions rather 
*^-i^ 1 above it is a 

^ .viadonna, who seems 

^, with a benignity of ex- 
^ to inspire unbounded confi- 
.eive the prayers addressed to her. 
xe countenance gives ample assurance, 
che fervent aspirations of piety will be 
directed by her to her holy Son. It is her office 
to intercede with Him, nor can He refuse to the 
" Mother of God" any favour that she suppli- 
cates in behalf of her votaries. Thus do artists, 
either through simple aesthetic inspiration, or 
through tiie aberrations of fantastic prejudice 
drawn from a religion based upon error — add 
strength to errors by means of the lofty concep- 
tions of artistic creation. 

Rather lower is a tabernacle, representing a 
small temple, of circular form, skilfldly carved ; 
the cupola is light and elegant, the small co- 
lumns surrounding it, most graceful. Its gilded 
door is chiselled with amazing art and beauty, 
VOL. I. R 
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to represent a sacred legend of a saint under- 
going penitence, as on the shields of ancient 
warriors were carved the deeds of heroes. 
Within this elegant cabinet is a ponderously 
massive gold monstrance of exquisite workman- 
ship standing upon a pedestal, and surmounted 
by a circlet of gilded rays, in the middle of which 
is a small object, resembling a fly, upon a white 
field. This is a fragment of the dress of the 
Madonna, and to it is attached a patent of au- 
thenticity, which is very likely contradicted by 
the material itself. If of silk — which in those 
early times was only used for the precious attire 
of kings — it would need a great stretch of ima- 
gination and faith to believe it ever belonged to 
the humble Mother of Christ. The priest alone 
can open the cabinet to expose the relic to ad- 
miration on the solemn festive days of the Ma- 
donna, To aU the feasts of the Virgin this 
fragment is applicable. 

Upon the steps in front of the table are silver 
candlesticks of the finest workmanship, inter- 
mixed with graceful palms ; a cross in the 
middle; a prie-dieu in front, with a Crucifix 
above it, exhibiting at its foot the impression of 
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« 

the lips which, inflamed by pious fervour, have 
saluted it so many thousand times. For several 
centuries the lips of successive generations of the 
Fossombroni ladies had pressed this pious me- 
morial. Now, for four months, it had been the 
recipient of the ardent salutes of the gentle 
maiden. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



A PICTURE SPEAKS. 



In the sacred retreat, where fragrance is exhaled 
by choice flowers, gathered and renewed day by 
day, where devotion and profound humiliation 
are united to superstition and weakness, kneels 
Amalia engrossed in fervent prayer, while the 
rest of the household have retired to their cham- 
bers, the night being already far advanced. Her 
prayer is more fervent than usual. An emo- 
tion, not alone the offspring of devout aspira- 
tions, is apparent in her countenance. Her 
eyes, from grief of heart, drop silent tears. Her 
respiration is troubled, and her words are broken 
by ill-repressed, but subdued sobs. In low tones 
and soft sounds, she addresses a prayer to the 
Virgin. To the maiden it seems that the 
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Virgin regards her with benign look and gentle 
smile. She believes in the look and smile, and 
derives consolation from them. 

"Oh, Holy Mother!" she says, "behold 
me, a sinner, prostrate before thee. Mother of 
Mercy. I feel a profane affection in my heart — 
oh, check it ! I love one who loves not thee ; who 
addresses not to thee his prayers, who knows thee 
not ; and I love him better than thee. If this un- 
happy affection is a temptation of the Evil One, 
oh, give me strength to root it up, for I try in 
vain, night and day. Oh, inspire me with the 
resolution I want, and if I cannot overcome the 
wicked passion, let me die. But oh, most 
blessed Virgin ! soften my heart, that I may not 
die unrepentant and be lost for ever.'' At these 
words a frightful tremor pervaded her whole 
frame. " I know that my obstinacy in this un- 
happy love is the work of Satan, and I would 
overcome it. I declare before thee, that I do 
desire to overcome it — I am willing to die in 
the struggle." These words were uttered with 
heart-rending sobs. "But if for the good of 
my soul, and to please my divine master, Jesus 
Christ, I must accept the man whom 1 cannot 
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love, but who is pious and holy, T will make the 
sacrifice for the sake of my heavenly bride- 
groom — I will bind myself to the man that I 
do not love." The pallor of death overspread 
her face, and an indescribable sensation of suf- 
fering attacked her heart. Suddenly a new idea 
seemed to occur to her, and a smile sad, yet 
bespeaking hope, settled on her lip. With 
almost convulsive excitement she continued — 
"Oh, thanks. Holy Mother— thanks !— Thou 
speakest to me — thou addressest me with sweet 
words of consolation — thanks ! Thou inspirest 
me with a holy thought — a thought of comfort/' 
To her agitated mind, it seemed that the lips of 
the picture moved. She seemed to hear the 
consoling words, " Enter the convent ! There 
thou wilt find peace and salvation." 

" Yes," she continued, " thou inspirest me with 
a holy resolution. I renounce the vanities of this 
life. I will become the Bride of the celestial 
Bridegroom. To Him I will devote myself; I 
will conquer my earthly, sinful love, and wiD be 
faithful to Him. I will be His bride, and will 
become a nun.'* 

In this consoling resolution she experienced 
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SO much peace, that it seemed to her at that 
moment that she really had strength to over- 
come her earthly love. For a time she re- 
mained silent, abandoning herself to profound 
meditation. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

MARVELLOUS STRATEGETICAL MOVEMENT. 

Who is this that so boldly violates the sanctity 
of private prayer ? — Who enters the sacred pre- 
cincts of that chamber, which should be inviolate 
at that hour, and when a pious soul is labouring 
under mortal agony, and uttering lamentations 
intended for no ear but that of God ? — Who is 
that profane man who is so fixedly regarding 
the unconscious girl? — ^Who with greedy ear 
drinks in the petitions uttered by her? — It is 
her untiring persecutor, Don Giuseppe, who 
dares thus to penetrate the mysteries of that 
heart, and become the witness of her secret sup- 
plications. 

He had knocked gently, but Amalia had been 
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too absorbed to hear him. He opened the door 
so softly, as to be unperceived by her, the sound 
being deadened by an inner door. This inner 
door was glazed, and seeing her engaged in her 
devotions, he opened it slightly, and could thus 
hear the words she uttered. His eye was fixed 
upon her with the utmost intensity, and with m 
expression of malignity. When her prayer was 
concluded, he retired, closing the door softly. 
Like the midnight murderer, he hides himself, 
that he may consummate his crime the more 
securely by attacking his victim unprepared. 

He knocked at the door, as if he had but just 
arrived. Amalia heard the sound and was at 
first alarmed, but quickly recovering herself, she 
invited the person who knocked to enter. She 
saw the black figure of Don Giuseppe before 
her. Had a hissing serpent suddenly met her 
gaze, poised erect, with glaring eye and tongue 
in rapid motion, it could not have occasioned 
her an equal amount of horror and repugnance, 
as when the designing priest appeared before 
her. She shuddered involuntarily, and her 
heart's blood seemed frozen. She would have 
exorcised the demon, had she known the magic 
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*' Am I too bold. Lady Amalia, in presenting 
myself before you at this late hour ?" 

"No, Don Giuseppe, I am sure you have 
some good reason to induce you to do so," re- 
plied she, forcing herself to answer him gra- 
ciously. 

" A reason of the utmost importance to your 
welfare— nothing else would justify it. I am 
uneasy about you. I cannot rest until I feel 
assured of your safety." 

" I know how good you are, Don Giuseppe, 
and I thank you. But do you think that my 
soul is in peril?" 

" It would be in peril," answered he, wilily, 
" if you were less good and religious : but I hope 
yet to be able to save you, with the grace of 
God, and by his will, because I know, pious as 
you are, you will overcome temptation. When 
man is resolute, God helps him with his grace, 
which never fails, and he triumphs." 

" Oh, yes, Don Giuseppe," she answered, and 
in her eye beamed a ray of comfort. " God 
helps those who trust in him. I have prayed 
to him and to his holy Mother, and I have 
found consolation. They have inspired me with 
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strength to conquer an evil passion. The blessed 
Virgin herself has spoken to me ; 1 saw those 
lips move with my own eyes," said she, pointing 
to the picture of the Madonna ; ^* she uttered 
words of consolation, and offered me most salu- 
tary coimsel. She said, 'Enter the convent; 
there thou wilt find peace and salvation/ My 
grandmother, alas ! has not long to live, and 
when she is gone to Paradise, I am quite pre- 
pared to retire to the convent, which was my 
original vocation." 

The priest had no wish that she should enter 
a convent, and be thus lost to him. Her sweet 
smile would be for ever hidden from his gaze ; 
her graceful form would no longer meet his 
longing eye, her voice would never again pene- 
trate his ear with its sweet but fatal sounds. 
Though his love was unretumed, he could not 
endure the thought of never again seating him- 
self by her side ; never again feeling the light 
touch of her dress, which now and then in her 
guileless inadvertence swept over his cassock. 

Were she to enter a convent, the confidential 
intercourse of domestic life, and the familiar 
proximity which was now inevitable, could never 
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again be enjoyed. ' Never more would be dis- 
covered to his glance the graceful charms which 
now constantly met his eye ; but, above all, in 
her unhappy love, he could no longer interfere 
to satisfy his untiring vengeance, and revel in 
the execrable delight of tormenting her timid 
and innocent bosom. He was quite resolved, 
then, that she should not embrace convent life ; 
he solemnly pledged himself to prevent it, and 
he now addressed her to that effect. 

'' The convent is a place of sanctification and 
salvation, it is true ; it is a place where a justi- 
fied soul can progress in piety and render itself 
daily more acceptable to God ; where a pure mind 
can attain to angelic perfection which, elsewhere, 
it is not given to mortals to reach. But it is 
necessary that this soul be worthy to become 
the spouse of Christ, that it be not contami- 
nated with worldly affections. The offering 
must be without spot. And are you thus pure ? 
— Would your offering be stainless ? — Dare you 
venture to consecrate yourself to God, before 
extirpating your profane and unhappy passion 
from your heart ? — ^Are you worthy to call your- 
self the sister of those holy virgins who, in in- 
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nocence of heart, devote thenoselves to God ? — 
Can you uproot your fatal love? — Can you 
forget the impious young man who has be- 
witched you with his sorcery ? — If you can, all 
w^U and good — become a nun ; the sacrifice of 
yourself will be accepted of God, and you will 
be received at the nuptial banquet, and can 
taste the delight of calling yourself his bride ; 
but otherwise, you would be an unfaithful spouse, 
a bride unworthy of him. To become a nun 
would be to commit sacrilege. The suggestion 
you fancied you heard uttered by the lips of 
the Virgin was nothing more than delusion. It 
was not, in reality, a counsel from on high, but 
was, let me tell you frankly, an illusion contrived 
by the enemy." 

The unhappy Amalia turned pale and felt 
her strength fail her, so that she was obliged to 
lean upon a seat for support, or she would have 
fallen to the earth. 

" Do not alarm yourself, my dear," said the 
priest, softly ; but his heart was unmoved, and 
he continued his insidious discourse. "Yes, 
you must make every effort to overcome the 
passion. You are a Christian, you are good : 
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the remedy is simple enough, if you will only 
accept the proposition made to you. Your 
only chance of safety depends on marrying the 
Count." 
" Oh, no.'* 

"Yes; on marrying the Count, otherwise 
you are certainly lost. I will paint you a faith- 
ful picture of your future life. You will soon 
be alone in the world. You will lose your 
grandmother, and with her you will also lose 
my counsel and the eye of a sincere friend, who 
watches over your salvation. We cannot live 
together, it is very certain, under the same roof. 
Snares will be spread around you, nor will you 
know how to escape them. That wicked young 
man will surround you with his infernal impious 
arts. You will meet with him ; he wiU murmur 
insidious words in your ear ; the genius of evil 
will inspire him with eloquence to bewitch and 
seduce you ; you will yield, and will become his. 
You will look with loving eyes upon that face 
which seems to you the face of an angel, but is 
too surely the face of a demon." 

" Oh, spare me ! spare me !" cried the poor 
girl, in a state of desperation, prostrating herself 
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before him, as if he were the majesty of heaven 
passing final sentence upon man. 

" And this man/* he continued, " will dasp 
you in his arms, will bestow upon you kisses of 
love — he has done so already — you will be the 
victim devoted to a condemned spirit, to be con- 
demned with him. You are determined to 
unite yourself to him : do so, it is a monstrous 
union — do so ; demons will rejoice with fero- 
cious gladness. Think about it to-night. You 
have yet time to choose between the Count, an 
angel, and Fantoni, a demon." 

Don Ghiseppe quitted her, leaving her a prey 
to the most frightful agony of mind. He left 
her alone — at night — after having thus pur- 
posely excited her terrors. What diabolical art 
was this ! 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

NIGHT lis PEOPLED BY MYSTERIOUS BEINGS. 

Day is governed by the spirit of life. Every- 
thing appears in vivid and varied colouring, 
tinged with the rich light shed from heaven. 
Beings animate and inanimate display, under 
the influence of the great orb of day, all the 
energy of life, and the soul of the joyful exults, 
and the soul of the suffering takes comfort. 

Night is governed by the spirit of shadows. 
Night has its own life, its own beings, its own 
agitations, its own activity; but it belongs to 
a hidden and mysterious world — the "world of 
phantasms. The beings, which move and act in 
the day, lie in repose at night, inert and entranced. 
Physical nature is wrapped in darkness ; a black 
mantle envelopes everything, confounding and 
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obscuring all. Nature retires within herself, 
and shrinks into a state of torpor. Meanwhile 
spring up, from the region of shadows, myste- 
rious beings lacking corporeal existence, though 
assuming the appearance of it, forms solemn or 
fantastic, gentle spirits, sylphs and shapes of 
light, or evil genii, monsters, and horrid appa- 
ritions. To the innocent child slight images 
of the ^orld of fancy present themselves. To 
the hopeful and daring boy, an orderly suc- 
cession of beings and things bom of his daily 
fancyings, all pointing to the future, and dressed 
in gay and changing colours — quickly to fade 
in the sombre tints of reality, and leave him 
only sad recollections of the past. Forms of 
goddesses and heroes greet the eye of youths 
and maidens. To the virtuous man, composed 
shadows, smiling with heaven's own serenity. 
To the wicked, ambitious, covetous, profligate 
man, dire aspects of monsters and malignant 
spirits rise from the depths of the realms of 
desolation and mourning. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

MEMORABLE EFFECTS OF A PRIESTLY ARTIFICE. 

A SWEET maiden, pure of heart, of sinless life, 
and angelic beauty, lies sleeping, the soporific 
influence of night diffused throughout her sys- 
tem. The forms and reflections presenting 
themselves to her must surely be laughing and 
gay, or sweet and soothing. Celestial visitants 
surely group around her, daiming her pure 
spirit a» one of themselves. But see ! the genial 
quiet of the air is troubled by an unclean spirit, 
which oppresses her, weighing on her gentle 
breast like an incubus. The serene light of the 
stars gives place to the noxious glare of a dia- 
bolical eye; a noisome exhalation in the place 
contaminates the air perfumed by the breath of 
her chaste bosom. 

s2 
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Sleq) on, geoUe girl ! Fear not evil ! Thou 
art innocent in the sight of thy Maker. Sleep 
on, and forget fiMr a while the infamous arts of 
the tempter, who, though unable to corrupt thy 
heart, has succeeded in embittering the springs 
of thy life, playing with atrocious blasphemy 
upon thy piety, falsifying it to thine eye, only to 
torment thee. 

After the impression produced upon her by 
Don Giuseppe, Amalia retired to rest, a prey to 
overwhelming torments, and she tried to close h^ 
eyes in sleep. Long time she courted slumber 
before it came to yield her refreshment. At 
length, after protracted watching, in a state of 
mind which it is impossible to describe, but 
which may be imagined as the effects of the 
scene we have witnessed, she slept. Weariness 
overcame excitement, and oblivion rescued her 
from her struggles with reality. 

She sleeps. Immaterial shades bearing the 
appearance of physical forms present themselves 
to her. The place is undecided — full of un- 
determined, inexplicable splendours. Now, it 
seems one of nature's blessed and tranquil hiding 
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places, with plants of fantastic growth, trees 
and turfy pathways — but all shadowy and un- 
certain. Now the place seems an ample hall 
glistening with splendour — majestic columns, 
gold and purple, all blend into a form re- 
sembling a tribunal. The light is hazy, though 
vivid — now an emanation from the stars of 
pure and glittering resplendency, now it seems 
the fitful and terrible light of an incendiary. At 
one moment the place assumes the appearance 
of a forest, at another of a spacious hall, but is 
always terrific in its splendour. 

Her soul is excited by a delirious and furious 
gaiety. Francesco stands near her in the atti- 
tude of love. He looks at her fixedly, and she 
returns his gaze. The sweet words of enchant- 
ment fall blissfully on her ear, but seem to 
inflict torture on her heart — still she luxuriates 
in them. He smiles upon her with the gentlest 
of smiles — she reciprocates it : but the smile in 
its sweetness descends into her heart like a fatal 
flash from the bottomless abyss, and seems to 
her a combination of inefl^able sweetness with 
inexpressible love. As he stands before her, 
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she is enchanted with love — ^yet she trembles 
with fear. He takes her hand. Oh ! it scorches 
hers I his passionate lip is pressed to hers — and 
burns it ! She fixes her eye glowing with love 
upon his — his emits flames of devoimng fire. 
Horrible! terrific! In an ecstacy of delight 
and desperation^ with delirious firenzy, she feels 
urged to yield to his embrace; but his hand 
changes its form— it grows long— the fingers 
become daws, and the talons of a demon grasp 
her. His lips are parched and fiery — they are 
live coals consuming hers — the fixed glance of 
love changes — bis eye becomes gory red. The 
mien of her lover is changed. His form evapo- 
rates, and the angelic is confounded with the 
monstrous — all is black, or livid flame. Two 
horns, entwined the one in the other, rise firom 
bis head. His feet are visibly armed with daws, 
like his hands. With loud cries she endeavours 
to escape from him — but the monster enfolds 
her in his embrace, and drags her round and 
round. A sudden burst of fiendish laughter 
echoes through the air. Horrid faces look 
upon her and assail her with loud and execrable 



^ 
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revilings, and writhe themselves about her in 
horrid gyrations. She feels herself con- 
taminated by the unclean spirit, whose em- 
braces she cannot flee, and who drags her 
along at his will. Horror-stricken, she utters 
a cry, starts up in her bed, and awakes from 
her terrible sleep. 

It would be impossible to describe the agita- 
tion, affright, and terror, of the wretched girl. 
She would have cried aloud to summon help, but 
her strength failed ; and when fully restored to 
consciousness, she felt ashamed to do so. Kneel- 
ing upon the bed, she prayed during the rest of 
that long night. She prayed fervently with 
feverish eagerness, and she prayed incessantly 
for hours. 

At length the light of morning broke. She 
rose, and sent in haste for Don Giuseppe. He 
was already prepared to attend her summons, 
for he was expecting it. With a smile of 
mockery truly infernal, he hastened to her, un- 
willing to lose time ; for he weU knew that, with 
the day-light, the fancies of the night would dis- 
appear. 
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After half an hour's conference with her, he 
left her room, his countenance flushed with 
triumph. He had succeeded. Amalia had pro- 
mised, and in a few days would be the Countess 
Alfredini. 
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CHAPTER L. 



UNIVERSITY LIFE. 



We would intreat the reader to accompany us 
to the city of Padua ; place, a Restaurant ; scene, 
a large hall, along the whole length of which 
tables are disposed.' A great number of students 
of the University are assembled and grouped 
together in various parties. The hour is five 
o'clock in the afternoon. The lectures for the 
day being over, the students meet by hundreds 
in the much-frequented dining rooms of Zangia- 
comi, in a retired street leading to the Piazza 
dei Signori. The rooms are large, and filled 
with the gay young men. We will enter the 
largest, in which there are about a hundred of 
them distributed at different tables in groups of 
six or eight ; and in each group a special topic 
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of coDversatioD is carried on. The different 
knots manifest variety of appearance and di- 
versity of character, according to the division or 
party to which they belong, each individual 
associating with the one most congenial to his 
tastes, habits, and age. It is dinner-time ; the 
hour for gay chat, for noisy talk, for revel and 
brag ; — or for sensible and reasonable conversa- 
tion. Those who are the most noisy and up- 
roarious, are principally the matricolini^ or 
students whose first year it is at the University. 
The more sedate and silent are the older students, 
who have been there four or five years, and who, 
having passed through all the grades of dissipation 
and unrestrained licence, are satiated, and have 
become steady. Groups of youths from eighteen 
to twenty, with dissolute air, impudent expression 
of countenance, and faces pale from continual 
excess, are loud in oaths, and boastful of licen- 
tiousness. They amuse each other with anec- 
dotes of doubtful authenticity, about encounters 
with soldiers and police. Scarcely a year ago 
these young men were shut up in a college, and 
condemned to restraint almost monastic, under 
the direction of Jesuits, or at least semi-Jesuits. 
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Forced to submit to all the rigour and minute 
religious observances imposed upon them, they 
had to attend weekly confessions, orations, daily 
meditations, intermediate morning and evening 
prayers, and to listen to admonitions, jealously 
and sternly inflicted; so that their state was 
one of slavery. To these numberless supersti- 
tions they submitted without any devotional 
feeling ; for, though their prayers were the object 
of their detestation, to neglect them was im- 
possible. Escaped from this confinement, they 
are now unfettered, at liberty to revel in the 
freedom of univereity life. Some of them still 
retain the conventual air of embarrassment — 
that awkwardness which indicates inexperience 
of the world and of life ; but filled with passionate 
excitement, they are ashamed as they reflect upon 
the restraints to which they have been subjected 
under priestly regimen. The reaction has fol- 
lowed ; and now they go to the other extreme, 
and indulge in play, debauchery, and idleness. 
Such are a great part of those who enter the 
University. A year's experience renders them 
more discreet and moderate. 

A second group of undergraduates consists of 
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sober, studious and steady youths, who, with the 
utmost seriousness, cleverly converse on in- 
tellectual subjects, losing sight of the material 
world. 

A third coterie is formed of bold and daring 
young men, of portly bearing, square shoulders, 
strong, muscular arms, and indomitable courage. 
These come in frequent contact with the police, 
of whom they are the terror, and from whose 
formidable batons their heads and shoulders re- 
ceive frequent blows. Their manner of speaking 
is deliberate and dignified — their eyes placid 
rather than menacing; they seem slow to 
wrath and tardy of speech — but they are quick 
of hand. These are the heroes of the University, 
and the others regard them with a reverential 
homage. Strange adventures and deeds of 
prowess are related of them. 

Another society is formed of the gamblers and 
spendthrifts. It is the commencement of the 
month, and they can afford to live at the tavernu 
A week later, having spent theur money, they 
will be reduced to bread and water. They will 
also be so divested of external glories as to wear 
a simple holland jacket and trowsers, and per- 
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haps no shirt ; but they are gay, and send care 
to the winds. They are clever enough to extract 
money from their tender mothers by feigned 
illness, pretended expenses for books, or imagi- 
nary accidents. Those who h^ve no families 
from whom to draw money, or have families who 
have no money for them to draw ; do a^ well as 
they can, and submit bravely to every kind of 
privation for three weeks out of the four. Some 
of these have been at the University six, eight, 
or ten years, and have not yet passed their ex- 
amination. Their countenances indicate sullen 
carelessness and apathy — though not unmixed 
with manly qualities, and just blended with a 
shade of magnanimity. Perhaps under wise 
regulations and national liberal government, they 
might have become great or worthy men. 

A fifth group is formed of young men of 
noble bearing, who seem what they are — pos> 
sessors of real scholarship and intelligence. They 
are indulgent to the errors of the rest, without 
having been in the slightest degree led away 
themselves. These are a knot of the choice 
spirits of the University. They are known in 
general by their sparkling eyes, long black beards, 
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Doble aspect, slight form, and discourse pleasing 
and instructive. Around their table a different 
air seems to be breathed, purer and more enno- 
bling ; and a certain involuntary respect seems 
paid to them by the others. Some even of the 
otherwise unscrupulous are careful to avoid, in 
their presence, the indulgence of unbecoming 
language. 

In the midst, indeed, of the prevailing mirth 
and dissipation, and notwithstanding all juvenile 
errors, gleams of generosity and frankness may 
be observed by a reflecting spectator, and incline 
him to indidgence towards them. The conver- 
sation touches on the fair sex, politics, and lite- 
rature. Serious and light topics, noble and 
degrading sentiments, are here uttered and dis- 
cussed. The professors, with their vices and 
virtues, are criticized. Of some, the voice, ges- 
ture, and words are subject of mimicry. Tales 
are told of others, how, under the intimidation 
of threats or blows, or show of pistol, they have 
been induced to give testimonials of good con- 
duct and scholarly progress to some of the 
most dissipated students, totally ignorant of the 
acquirements which they have nominally studied ; 
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tales of enforced fasts — the body suffering from 
the debilitated state of the purse. In short, all 
topics of every description are here discussed. 

Police are vigilant, and spies are numerous, in- 
troducing themselves everywhere else ; some with 
bold air, large moustaches, long beard, and fero- 
cious look ; others, with soft manners and gentle 
speech ; others, again, immovable, who, without 
appearing to look or listen, see and hear all, and 
insidiously introduce themselves under the guise 
of friends and admirers ! — ^Tyranny is really Pro- 
tean in its spies. But here are no spies, nor is 
any fear of them experienced. Youth may be 
licentious, irreligious, and given to play — but it 
is the age of generosity and sincerity, and here, 
in an assembly of a hundred, all express them- 
selves with perfect freedom and security — for all 
are students. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

A DISCUSSION THAT IS NOT SCIENTIFIC. 

Amidst these varieties of noble and ignoble 
thoughts, of sedate and profound conversation, 
proceeding at the various tables, the plates are 
borne hither and thither with marvellous dex- 
terity and precision by the waiter. He carries 
them twenty or thirty at once, distributes them, 
receives fresh orders, takes the money, and re- 
turns to the kitchen to renew the same operation 
over and over again, and all with the utmost 
rapidity. 

We have already named one table at which is 
assembled a party of young men, students, whose 
deportment is dignified and serious, who all ap- 
pear rather disposed to maintain their gravity 
and decorum, than to indulge in the riot and 
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dissipation of the others. Their appearance is 
marked by the composed and intellectual expres- 
sion of men who encourage noble thoughts, and 
indulge not in dissipating pleasures that mar 
and debase the lines of the face. At this table 
the following colloquy took place. 

'' 1 cannot understand/' said Riporti, the 
oldest and most profusely bearded of the com- 
pany, " why Fantoni so rarely comes amongst 
us now. He is such charming company. What 
can be the reason of it?" 

" I do not know indeed," said Palladi ; 
" when I meet him at Bb, * he speaks to me, it 
is true, in his usual friendly manner, but instead 
of conversing, as he used to do on all occasions, 
he seems anxious to hurry away and remain 
alone." 

" He must have something on his mind to 
disturb him," remarked a third, named Orsi. 
'^ He is completely changed since Easter. He 
takes his dinner alone, for, of course, as he does 
not come with us, he does not dine with any 

* The UniverBity of Padua is called in the vemacalar, 
B6. 
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one. In the evening you never see him at the 
caf(^, where he used to meet us to go to the 
theatre, and indeed he never goes to the theatre 
now. His face is long and serious, and he looks 
as if he were suffering from grief. No family 
troubles can have happened, or he would have 
told us. Study might render him serious and 
thoughtful, but not so reserved." 

" Perhaps he is in love," suggested Riporti, 
'^ and that may make him reserved. Love is 
like wine. It has different effects on individuals, 
according to their dispositions. Some become 
light-hearted and cheerful under its influence, 
some impetuous, some violent, some meek and 
affectionate to all, some reserved and taciturn. 
He may be in love. He did not appear a little 
while ago to care for any one, but now, the 
tender passion may have seized him, and it may 
be love which renders him so quiet and re- 
served, and induces him to live so completely by 
himself." 

" I am not of your opinion," answered Pal- 
ladi. " To say that love can so have changed 
him, is an injustice to his sterling character. 
Does not love always instil additional gentleness 
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into a gentle bosom ? Does love ever cool the 
holy flame of friendship ? When we love, na- 
ture smiles upon us with her most bewitching 
smile. Everything wears to our eye a more 
pleasing aspect, and the other affections of life 
reflect the joys of love, and are all enhanced 
by it. The friend, to whom we can pour out 
our heart's-theme, becomes doubly dear. If 
Francesco were in love, he would certainly not 
come among us the less on that account, nor 
would he be less affectionate with us than he 
used to be." 

" Bravo !" exclaimed Riporti, who had no 
great share of s^ntimentalism. ''You grow 
quite romantic. Well, though I have no ro- 
mance in my composition, I cannot help appre- 
ciating your sentiments, and agreeing with them. 
But if it is not a happy and smooth love — 
which I am now inclined to believe it is not — 
it must be an unfortunate, hopeless love, which 
makes him so retiring." 

"Well, it may be so," said Orsi, "but it 
would be a strange thing if, so early in life, he* 
had a bitter tale to tell about love, like a modern 
novel writer. A very few months ago, he cer- 

t2 
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tainly gave no signs of being under its influence. 
It does not seem possible to me that he can have 
conceived a passion to render him so unhi^ipy. 
Here the students have no choice. They are 
watched too strictly by the citizens to have any 
opportunity, and, if by chance th^ go to a 
house, the girls are too prosy, and have too little 
sentiment in their composition — and without 
that, I am sure, Francesco is not very likely to &I1 
in love. Nor could the few days that he spent at 
home at Easter have produced such consequences. 
I do not mean that he had not time to fisdl in 
love, for that is a very sudden operation ; but 
there was no time to account for his present 
state of melancholy, and consequent retirement 
and reserve." 

" I do not believe, for my part," replied Pal- 
ladi, " that he has any cause for grief, because, 
although be is solitary and reserved, still he 
does not seem at all low-spirited. Nor are there 
any signs of grief in his face, which must in- 
evitably be the case, with his impressionable na- 
ture, if he were suffering from disappointed love. 
He seems to me thoughtful, rather than un- 
happy." 
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" Well, time will explain all," exclaimed Ri- 
porti, who did not like the trouble of reflecting, 
either about his own concerns or his neighbours. 
The rest of the students assented, some to the 
one view of the case, some to the other, and the 
conversation turned into a new channel. 

The observation that Francesco manifested 
none of the signs that hopeless love occasions 
in an impassioned heart, was perfectly just. Hcf 
knew that he was beloved, and luxuriated in the 
assurance ; nor did he entertain the slightest sus- 
picion of Amalia's marrying any one else. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

THE EXPIRING FLAME OF LOYE SHEDS ITS LAST 

BRILLIANT RAT. 

A FEW hours after the colloquy between the 
young friends of Francesco in the dining-room 
of Zangiacomi, he was differently occupied in a 
distant part of the dty. Alone, he walked 
round the walls, musing upon his love. He 
scarcely knew whether to consider himself a for- 
tunate or an unfortunate lover. He seemed to 
himself to be both the one and the other. But 
is it right to say he seemed equally the one and 
the other? No. He was a happy lover, — 
happy beyond measure, because he possessed a 
precious heart which, he felt assured, would ever 
remain faithful to him. He felt*himself blessed. 
True, a light shade of sadness would ever and 
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anon traverse his mind, but it was but a passing 
shadow. 

" She loves me, and I am blessed," he said to 
himself. " The height of grief it would be, — 
worse, infinitely worse than death — if she did 
not love me, or if she were fickle, but that I 
cannot fear. As certain as I am of my own 
existence — of my love, which here, within me, 
I feel — so certain am I that she will never think 
of another than the friend of her childhood, and 
if that be the case, all the rest is of little im- 
portance: I will overcome all.'* 

" But I possess her love ! Yes, I am secure 
of her love," repeats his soul with delight ; " I 
feel an ineffable transport pervade my heart. A 
sweetness that is totally unlike aught else inun- 
dates my soul, and I know that this sweetness 
is tasted by her. Oh, delight ! to be beloved 
by her, an angel of Paradise ! Yes, she loves 
me; she, the most beautiful^ the dearest, the 
tenderest of women ! All my delight is in 
thinking of her ; but she, too, thinks of me, and 
with the same emotion. I feel that she thinks 
of me, and that her heart bounds towards me with 
the inipulse of love. I feel the same sensation 
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that she feels, the same transport of tenderness, 
the same pulsatioDi the same fusion of spirit 
that she experiences. I dwell in that world 
of hidden and mysterious existence generated in 
the heart by love. I feel ray love, not only in 
my own heart — but I feel it doubly with her feel- 
ings, her sense of beatitude. I am happy with 
a double felicity — hers and mine. Yes, yes, 
the happiness of my heart is, indeed, twofold. 
I feel the intensity of the felicity of both my 
own heart and hers — and truly it is a double 
felicity." 

The hour, the place, his sensations, aU tend- 
ing to excite his mind — he fixed his eye on the 
brightest star of the firmament, which vividly 
shone in all its splendour. It seemed to him 
that in the silence of the heavens a secret under- 
standing existed between them, and that the 
gentle ray, shining thence, was shed by reflec- 
tion, first throbbing within the bosom of the 
genial star, under the influence of a love-look 
from her. A mutual exchange of enraptured 
fancies seemed to the excited lover to pass be- 
tween her heart and his, through the medium 
of the heavens. She, he fully believed, identic 
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fled with his being, was, Uke himself, indulging 
in blissfid solitude, respiring the evening breeze, 
which, with fervid transport, commended the 
gentle sighs of her virgin bosom to the wings 
of the zephyrs, to be borne away to her absent 
lover. 

Absorbed in such sweet reflections, the rays 
of the star ap[)eared to him an emanation of 
her smile, gladdened by her loving eye. In 
ineffable ecstasy he exclaimed, " Thou speakest 
to me, I answer to thee. I feel that at this 
moment thou art thinking of me, while I am 
thinking of thee." It might be so, but, alas ! 
with what diversity of sentiment! If the 
Countess Alfredini thought of Francesco — it 
was only to force herself to banish him from 
her mind. 

The charming images gradually fade from 
his mind and give place to agitating terrors. 
The star, just now so clear and bright, seems to 
him tinged with red. The beautiful blue of the 
heavens seems changed to a sombre tint. The 
night air, instead of relieving his breast, seems 
to oppress it. He thinks he hears the ominous 
sounds of nocturnal birds, and joy is changed to 
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grief and anguish. The smile of hope is suc- 
ceeded by agitation and misgivings. He turns 
his steps homewards, far otherwise than cheerful 
and happy, as when he set out. His step is 
alow. He dares no longer raise his eyes to the 
starlit sky. He would persuade himself that he 
is happy ; but his heart speaks another language, 
inexplicable and awe-inspiring — ^nor can he tell 
whether it is suggested by the spirit of truth or 
falsehood. It speaks with a voice which fills 
him with a vague sensation of trouble and grief, 
^-a voice which seems to say, " Deceive not 
yourself with hopes of felicity. Think not that 
the immense unbounded joy that you promise 
yourself is for you — it is not. Illusive, falla- 
cious, deceptive, were your visions of ineffable 
delight." 

In such sad self-communings he goes to- 
wards the house. Is the voice real and infal- 
lible, which warns us of evil about to over- 
take us ? Is it unerring, like the voice of in- 
stinct, which warns unreasoning creatures of 
the coming tempest? Be it so or not, cer- 
tain it is that after indulging in the brightest 
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visions of love, Francesco retired to his abode 
melancholy and sad, unable to account for 
the change. There was reason enough for it, 
however. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

JESTING LETTER, WHICH BURNS IN THE HANDS 

OF THE READER. 

He entered the house where he lodged about 
eleven o'clock. The servant who admitted him 
gave him a light, and he retired to his study, an 
indefinable sense of sadness lurking at his heart. 
He tried to chase it away, feeling angry with 
himself for indulging it causelessly. He was 
about to seat himself at the table, with the in- 
tention of beginning to study. On approaching 
the table, he saw there a letter bearing a post 
mark. It was no welcome sight, for in his pre- 
sent mood he regarded it as the messenger of 
evil. With a feeling of repugnance he extended 
his hand to take it, and glancing at the direc- 
tion, he saw it was from a young fellow-student 
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from his own neighbourhood, who, on account 
of his health, had been at home for a fortnight, 
his illness, though slight, having sufficed to 
obtain for him leave of absence. Francesco, 
seeing that the address of the letter was from 
this young man, with whom he was intimate, 
though not on terms of confidence, felt his fears 
tranquillized. " How stupid," said he, " to 
frighten myself at the sight of a letter, as if I 
never received one." He opened it boldly, 
though his confidence seemed forced. It was 
but a short letter, and he read : 

"Dear Friend, 

" My native air has been very beneficial 
to me, and the attentions of my family have 
succeeded so well, that they have quite set me 
up. I am getting tired of this stupid place, 
and long to get back to dear Padua and my old 
friends. I know the fair ones are sighing for 
my return as much as I am to see them. I 
have a brunette who is dying with impatience 
to see me. Til wager ; a blonde, whose tender 
heart is sadly grieved by my illness; a pale 
charmer, whose pallor will be greatly increased, 
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I am certain, by anxiety on my account, and 
many others besides, who are longing for me 
back. Dear little creatures ! I will soon fly to 
console them and myself too. Sha'n't I be in- 
teresting with the sentimental air of an in- 
valid? 

" Meanwhile I beg of you, dear Francesco, to 
inform the Professors, that J shall be at Padua 
in two or three days. Hoping to soon see 
you, 

" I am, my dear fellow, 
" Yours, &c, 

"P.S. — I do not know whether you have 
seen the young Marchioness of Fossombroni 
since her return from the convent ; she is grown 
a splendid girl, a thorough angel ! I declare I 
should go wild after her, if she were free ; but, to 
the surprise of everybody, she is married to-day 
to that simpleton. Count Alfredini. It is a 
most hasty affair, and has taken place at the 
country house. I am mad to think of such a 
jewel falling into the hands of that ass." 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

THE EMBRACE OF DEATH IS THE EMBRACE OF 

A FAITHFUL FRIEND. 

Such was the postscript, but the troubled eye of 
the miserable young man refused to grasp it 
all. He exhibited no signs of emotion; his 
lip did not quiver ; not a cry escaped him, nor 
did he tremble visibly — his sufferings were too 
intense. Instantly his face assumed the rigidity 
of stone, the pallor of death. His hands turned 
cold, and clutched the fatal letter as if be- 
numbed ; his glaring eyes were fixed upon it, 
but without seeing its contents. His form was 
stiff, but showed no signs of weakness, and 
seemed to lengthen and distend itself to a gaunt 
aspect belonging not to this world. His fixed 
pupils lost all power of vision, and showed no 
signs of intelligence. From their glassy glare 
reason seemed to have fled. Is the man insane, 
irrecoverably insane ? Will his grief instantly 
terminate fatally, in death ? Will he be in a 
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few moments a lifeless form, his heart for ever 
at rest from the anguish of life ? It seemed as 
if such would be the case. So he believed it 
would be. It was not grief that he felt — it was 
more than grief — grief did not oppress his heart 
— ^it was death that he felt. Death was waiting 
to embrace him, and he felt it an unutterable 
consolation to return the embrace,' — a conso- 
lation, perhaps, not inferior to that of recipro- 
cating her embrace, — the embrace of the too 
fatal charmer. He did not feel miserable at 
that moment, he rather felt tranquil, almost joy- 
ftd — but with the joy of the tomb. He was in- 
sensible to the blow which had fallen upon him, 
because the remedy seemed about to follow so 
quickly — the remedy of death. With delight 
he thought that soon he should be a corpse, 
celebrating his nuptial banquet among bones 
and skulls, with spectres and shades for his 
guests, amid the tombs of those who had 
lived, himself now one of them. " He fell as 
falls a lijfeless body !" 

END OF VOL. I. 
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money is to impart no valueless instruction to a large class of 
mankind. The advice is frankly given, and if no benefit result, 
it will not be for the want of good counsel." — Athenaum, 

" It is by far the most useful and practical book that Harry 
Hieover has written." — Express. 

XLIX. 
In 1 vol., price 4s. 

BIPEDS AND QUjADRUPEDS. 

By HARRY HIEOVER. 

*^ We recommend this little volume for the humanity towards 
quadrupeds it advocates, and the proper treatment of them that 
it inculcates." — BelVs Life, 

L. 

CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 

Price Is. 6d. 

PRINCELIFE. 

By G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ., 
Author of " The Gipsy." " Richelieu," &c. 
" It is worth its weight in gold."--rAtf Globe, 
•* Most valuable to the rising generation ; an invaluable little 
book."—- {7uar(f Jan. 
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LI. 
In 2 ToU. post 8to., price 2l8. 

NAPLES, 

POLITICAL, SOaAL, AND RELIGIOUS. 

By LORD B * * * * ♦ 

*'The pictures are as lively and bright as the colours and climate 
they reflect." — Spectator. 

'* It is a rapid, clear historical sketch." — Adtfertiger. 

^'The author has done good service to society." — Court Cireular, 

LII. 
' In 2 vols., price 21s., doth. 

THE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE 

SHELLEY. 

By CAPTAIN MEDWIN, 
Author of *^ Conversations with Lord Byron." 

*' This book must be read by every one interested in literature." 
— Morning Pott. 

*' A complete life of Shelley was a desideratum in literature, 
and there was no man so competent as Captain Medwin to supply 
It." — Inquirer, 

**The book is sure of exciting much discussion." — Literary 
Gazette,^ 

LIII. 
Second Edition, now ready, in 3 vols., price 42s. 

THE LITERARY LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF THE 

COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

By R. MADDEN, Esq., F.R.C.S.-ENG. 

Author of " Travels in the East," ** Life of Savonarola," &c. 

" We may, with perfect truth affirm, that duiing the last fifty 
years lliere has been no book of such peculiar interest to the lite- 
rary and political world. It has contributions from every person 
of literary reputation — Byron, Sir E. Bulwer, who contributes an 
oiiginal Poem) James, D'Israeli, Marryatt, Savage Landor, Camp- 
bell, L. E. L., the Smiths, Shelley, Jenkyn, Sur W. Cell, Jekyll. 
&.C. &c. ; as well as letters from the most eminent Statesmen and 
Foreigners of distinction, the Duke of Wellington, Marquis Wel- 
lesley, Marquis Douro, Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, Durham, 
Abinger, &c." — Morning Fott, 
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LIV. 
Price 28. 6d. beautifully illustrated. 

THE HAPPY COTTAGE, 

A TALE FOR SUMMEE'S SUNSHINE. 
By the Author of **Kate Vernon," •* Agnes Waring." 

LV. 
In 1 vol., price 78. 6d. 

ON SEX IN THE WORLD TO COME. 

By the Rev. G. B. HAUGHTON, A.M. 

'* A peculiar subject ; but a subject of great interest, and in 
this volume treated in a masterly style. The language is surpass- 
ingly good, showing the author to be a learned and a thoughtful 
man." — New Quarterly Review, 

LVI. 
In 1 voL, 8vo. 

THE AGE OF PITT AND FOX. 

By DANIEL OWEN MADDEN, 

Author of " Chiefs of Poarty," &c. 

The Times says " We may safely pronounce it to be the best 
texi-book of the age which it professes to describe." 

LVII. 
In 3 vols, demy 8vo., price 21, 14s. 

A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By W. B. MAC CABE, Esq. 
" A work of great literary value." — Times, 

LVIII. 
In 1 vol., price 14s. 

LIVES OF THE PRIME MINISTERS 

OF ENGLAND. 

FBOM THE BESTOBATION TO THE PBESENT TIME. 

By J. HOUSTON BROWN, L.L.B. 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

*' The Biographer has collected the facts relating to the family 
and career of his four subjects, Clarendon, Clifford, Danby and 
Essex, and stated these facts with clearness ; — selected such per- 
sonal traits as the memoirs and lampoons of the time have pre- 
sented, and interspersed his biographies with passing notices of 
the times and reflections, which though sometimes harsh in cha- 
racter or questionable in taste, have independence, and, at all 
events, a limited ix\xi\i," ^Spectator, 
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LIX. 
In 2 ToU. price 21 s. 

SHELLEY AND HIS WRITINGS. 

By C. S. MIDDLETON, Esq. 

•* Never was there a more perfect specimen of biography." — 
Walter Savage Landor^ JSsq. 

*' Mr. Middleton has done good service. He has carefully sifted 
the soarces of information we have mentioned, has made some 
slight addition, and arranged his materials in proper order and in 
graceful language. It is the first time the mass of scattered infor- 
mation has been collected, and the ground is therefore cleared for 
the new generation of readers.** — Athemcum. 

''The Life of the Poet which has just appeared, and which was 
much required, is written with great beauty of expression and 
clearness of purpose. Mr. Middleton*s book is a masterly perform- 
ance.** — Somertet Gazette, 

'* Mr. Middleton has displayed great ability in following the 
poet through all the mazes of his life and thoughts. We recom- 
mend the work as lively, animated, and interesting. It contains 
many curious disclosures.** — Sunday Times, 

• 

LX. 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 

THE HOME OF OUR PRINCESS; 

OR, MOUNTAINS AND CITIES. 

By SIBELLA JONES. 

** The style is pleasing and tripping, the incidents striking and 
nnmerous, and the estimates of trans-Rhenan character free from 
educational bias and national prejudices.*' — Daily Telegraph, 

LXI. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Map. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BERMUDAS. 

By G. F. WILLIAMS, Esq. 

LXI. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. price 21s. 

THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

By WILLIAM PEAKE, Esq. 

"It has great historic value, and likely to be valuable for re- 
ferences.*' — Daily News. 

" It presents by far the best view that has yet appeared of 
Austria.** — Naval and Military Gazette, 

LONDON : T. C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECZ STREET, 

CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
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